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Man alive—of course you can’t 
get a hand like that clean with 
ordinary soap. What you need 
is Lava Soap—the best hand- 
friend a man ever had. 

Get a cake of Lava tonight and 
watch its pumice-filled lather 
dig down into the pores and 
drag out the dirt and grease— 
without hurting the skin. 6 
cents or a dime for a big, 


long-lasting cake—at any gro- 
cery or drug store. 


Procter & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“They make my work easie 
Says This Buffalo Carpenter 


The No. 401—Companion to the No. 
400; straight back, regular or light 
weight, ship point; equipped with 
Perfection Handle. 
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Ee 
See that your tool kit is supplied 
with an Atkins No. 3 Nest of Saws 
for all kinds of intricate cutting. 


A 
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Say We 
Atkins No. 37 Circular Mitre Saws 
for all types of electrically driven 
or portable bench machines for car- 
penter and factory use. 


SILVER STEEL Hack Saw Blades 
will cut from SIX te THIRTY times 
more than any alloy blade on the 
market. 


ri’? 


“I have been a satisfied user of Atkins SIL- 
VER STEEL Hand Saws for ten years. I 
like them because of their two-way Taper 
Grinding and Damaskeen polish, and because 
I can buy them with a choice of handles. 
They make my work easier. The steel spring 
of the Atkins Saw is incomparable.” 


That’s the statement of Mr. R. Marford, a 
well-known carpenter of Buffalo. 


If you have never used Atkins famous SIL- 
VER STEEL Saws, give them a trial and you 
will find that they cut faster, stay sharp 
longer, and make your work easier. 


For sale by all first-class hardware dealers 
throughout the world. 





Send 25c for high-grade nail apron, 
Saw Sense, the book of facts, and 
useful souvenir. 
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over the ONLY 
double-tracked route 


between Chicago— 


St. Paul—Minneapolis 


HE leader of a famous fleet—silent roller bearing equip- 
ment, observation car, ladies’ lounge, club car, radio, 
valet, individual bedrooms, coil spring mattresses—every 
travel luxury and convenience—leave Chicago, Union Sta- 
tion, 6:30 p.m. Also these Chicago-Twin Cities favorites: 


The Day Exprese—leaves at 8:15 a. m. 
The Columbian—leaves at 10:30 a. m. 


The New * Olympian— only transcontinental roller 
bearing train—leaves at 10:15 p. m. 
The Bat—leaves at 11:35 p. m. 
Other fast trains on convenient schedules. Enjoy the service 
of one of these favorites over the shortest route via Milwau- 
kee on your next trip to the Twin Cities. Equally convenient 
return service, 
All meals prepared under the 
supervision of George Rector, Broad- 
way’s favored host, now Director of 
Cuisine on The Milwaukee Road. 


_ Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
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ATIONAL attention was dramatically centered on the right 

. N of workers to control their own lives, in the recent debates in 

the Senate on the “yellow-dog” contract. As analyzed by dis- 

tinguished lawyers in the Senate, the principles involved stood out 

with unmistakable implications. There is involved the right of 
wage-earners to plan to promote their own interests. 

The only way we make progress is by planning and organizing 
our resources so as to accomplish definite ends. That is the way pro- 
fessional groups make progress. That is the way industries are man- 
aged. That is the way financial concerns accomplish their purposes. 

Those with common purposes in all these 
Right to groups unite to carry out purposes which con- 
Join Union cern their common objectives. Organized 

associated activity is the distinctive method 
of present life. Interdependence of interests is the basic fact which 
necessitates associated activity. 

Employed in a world of powerful corporations, wage-earners, 
who get the smallest returns for their contributions and consequently 
have the smallest reserves to back their interests, are helpless to insist 
upon more advantageous work contracts unless they act together. 
Without a union wage-earners are on an unequal footing in dealing 
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with their employers. Industrial managements, that either have a 
fundamental distrust of human nature or that are unwilling to give 
the workers a status that would weaken management’s arbitrary con- 
trol of the distribution of the returns to the industry, deny their work- 
ers the opportunity to belong to a union. Some managements require 
workers to sign contracts to give up the right to belong to a union as 
a condition of employment. Others aim at the same results by less 
crude methods and arrange some type of “employee representation 
plan” which workers call a company union. No representation plan 
limited to the employees of a single company is a fair substitute. Any 
company can break the backbone of a “company union”’ at will. 

To deny workers the fundamental right of organization is a 
shortsighted policy. It creates a distrust and resentment inseparable 
from a denial of a fundamental personal right. It prevents an impor- 
tant and numerically large group from keeping pace with national 
progress. It slows down industrial progress, restricting a possible mar- 
ket for consumer goods. It denies to wage-earners the right to plan for 
intelligent progress. 

The establishment and the maintenance of the right of all groups 
to organize to promote their own progress is in accord with intelli- 


gent public interest. 


Did These Have Textile workers in the Dan River and River- 
A Square Deal? side mills have formed a union. These work- 

ers are of unusual competence and intelli- 
gence. They are a second generation of workers who have had better 
wages and conditions than usually prevail in Southern mills. When 
the mill management began to reduce wages and thereby lower stand- 
ards of living, these workers were roused by unjust treatment to 
organize to protect and advance their own interests. 

They repudiated the so-called industrial democracy which the 
company was using to accomplish its own purposes. They made no 
threats and planned no strike. They organized and announced their 
willingness to cooperate with management upon principles of real 
industrial democracy. 

The management organized a spy system in order to find out 
what the union was doing and rejected the open, direct method of 
accomplishing this purpose through conference with union represen- 
tatives. 

Acting upon information brought in by its secret agents, the man- 
agement began to discharge those active in the union. That the pur- 
pose was to punish those who have “presumed” to join a union and to 
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put terror into other workers, is evident from the records of those 
discharged. 

A weaver, with exceptional skill, had been employed by the com- 
pany 17 years. He was elected member of the executive board of the 
new union. The day following a board meeting he was called to the 
office and told his services were no longer needed. He was assured 
there was nothing against his work record. 

A woman worked for the company 21 years drawing in hand. 
She also was elected to the union executive board. The overseer sug- 
gested that she take a rest. She declined and was then discharged. 
There was nothing against her work. 

Another woman, a union member, had worked for the company 
40 years drawing in hand. Although assured her work was perfectly 
satisfactory, the management refused to let her work longer. 

A woman spinner who joined the union was dismissed after 16 
years of service in turning out perfect work.—‘“No longer needed.” 

Another union member had worked for the firm 17 years. The 
foreman told her he hated to let her go but he had to.—“Nothing 
against her record.” 

A woman who had worked for the mill 35 years drawing in hand, 
got off one day to care for a sick mother. That night a messenger 
brought her a notice of dismissal.—‘‘No trouble, only just not needed.” 

A man who had worked in the picker room for 15 years was 
frankly told he could have no more work unless he gave up the union. 

Though there is no calamity which a wage-earner fears so much 
as losing his job, the management has failed to terrorize these union 
workers. Their union has steadily grown and seeks an opportunity 
to talk over this policy of repression which the company has inaugu- 
rated. The splendid spirit and constructive attitude of the union has 
attracted wide attention. 

Meanwhile agents of the company seek to incite the workers to 
strike. The president of the company is most arbitrary. Commu- 
nists are seeking an opening for their propaganda. 

The issue is in the balances—Shall constructive labor policies be 
established or repression and conflict gain the upper hand? 


Six-Hour Standard A few weeks ago we recounted the construc- 

tive attitude of the building trades unions of 

Cleveland in withdrawing proposals for wage increases until the in- 

dustry should be in a better condition. Another constructive solution 
has been worked out by the lathers’ unions of St. Louis. 

Many lathers of St. Louis could not get work. Lathers work 

by the hour. The union therefore determined that its membership 
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would work only six hours a day. This change will in no way affect 
the organization of constructive work. It will go into effect without 
change of existing agreements. It will, however, decrease the daily 
and weekly incomes of all lathers. One additional man to every three 
now working will be added to the employed. 

The big gain will be to assure incomes to all belonging to the 
group. It is a solution that recognizes social responsibility and inter- 
dependence of interests. 

At this time when technicians and research laboratories are work- 
ing upon a way to effect economies in the construction industry, when 
there is the possibility that building may become a factory and as- 
sembly industry, it is most important that plans for the industry should 
include consideration for the welfare of the human force that have 
helped to promote the industry. The record of the constructive work 
of unions is evidence that they can contribute to the solution of labor 
problems that will develop with technical progress in the industry. 


Creating Keen business minds the country over are 
Good Business grappling with an urgent problem: How 

can the country lift itself out of business de- 
pression; how can we avoid such setbacks in future? 

Conferences of business men are examining the causes of our 
present temporary loss of prosperity. There seems to be general 
agreement that many of our industries overproduced last year and 
that goods were thrown on the market beyond the capacity of the pub- 
lic to buy. Now we are paying the penalty. Factories must limit pro- 
duction; men are laid off; industry and the whole country must take 
losses until the surplus is sold. 

What suggestions for the future are coming from these confer- 
ences of business groups? Thus far the proposal we hear most fre- 
quently is: Curtail production; cut down output so that it will not 
oversupply the market. 

This seems to us a static, not a dynamic principle, a poor phi- 
losophy on which to plan future progress. America has never built 
up prosperity by checking growth. What we need now is new mar- 
kets for the goods we produce, a new demand to keep our factories 
busy to capacity. 

There are in the United States five million families who lack many 
of the essentials for an American standard of living. They need more 
clothing, food, better housing, furniture and other products of our 
industries. There are four and a half million more families who, while 
they have the bare essentials for health and efficiency, are only too 
eager to improve their living standards; seven million families have 
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no automobiles; thirteen million have no telephones; four million have 
inadequate plumbing in their homes. 

With this untouched market at our doors, with these millions 
who are eager to buy, shall we talk curtailment? Our problem is to 
make it possible for them to buy according to their needs. How can 
their purchasing be financed? 

American industries have made it a policy to plow back a portion 
of their earnings into the business by financing improvements and new 
building. This has been fundamental to progress. Now the crying 
need is to finance new markets. Business growth in the future must 
come by using a portion of earnings to create new buying power. The 
sure way to do this is to turn excess profits into higher wages. 

Profits of American corporations have nearly doubled in the last 
seven years, 9I per cent increase. Real wages have increased only 
20 per cent; production, 37 per cent. If we are to go on increasing 
business it is essential that a portion of these excess earnings be plowed 
back into the consuming market. Corporations themselves must have 
the vision to finance the demand for their products. This is the way 
to better business, happier homes, progress and prosperity for all. 


Proposal to The April, 1930, convention of the Railway 
Stabilize Railway Employees Department adopted a most con- 
Employment structive program for stabilization of em- 

ployment. The report on this subject which 
the convention adopted divides the problem into two parts: (1) Un- 
employment created by improved machinery, lengthening of engine 
and train runs, elimination of shops and engine houses, consolidation 
of facilities and similar changes; (2) irregularity of employment due 
to the ups and downs in railway traffic which is linked-up with busi- 
ness activity, climate, weather, nature of traffic, et cetra. 

To deal with the first phase of railway unemployment the con- 
vention proposed: Reduction in hours, reduction in opportunities, 
lenghtening of terms of apprenticeship, gradual elimination of helpers, 
vacations with pay. To deal with the second phase, it proposed: Mini- 
mum work force, railroad work in railroad shops, maintenance re- 
serves. 

This program is one of the most comprehensive ever suggested 
by the workers of an industry. It is based upon an understanding of 
the interdependence between good management in the industry and 
the welfare of the workers employed. It is a program that looks to 
development over a period of years. It manifests the spirit of part- 
nership in a mutual undertaking. Such spirit and policies are a busi- 
ness asset to the railroad industry and a social asset to the Nation. 





YELLOW-DOG CONTRACTS 


WILLIAM GREEN 


“YELLOW-DOG” contract is an oral or written promise 
that the person employed foregoes the right to belong to a 
union while employed by the firm with which the contract is 


made. 

Unions have used the term yellow dog because the worker who 
makes such a promise temporarily at least gives up the struggle to 
exercise his rights. It is usually done because the worker has to have 
a job in order to have money to live. 

Employers have never brought suit against employees for viola- 
tion of yellow-dog contracts but have used them to secure injunctions 
to bring to their support the power of equity courts, thus in effect mak- 
ing union activity criminal. 

Workers, like all citizens of this country, have a right and a re- 
sponsibility to advance their own interests. A single wage-earner can 
not get very far in advancing his interests with regard to the employ- 
ing corporation, but representatives of wage-earners organized in a 
union can meet the officials of a corporation with independence and 
equal authority. 

When a corporation tells a worker he can have a job if he 
promises not to join a union, the wage-earner thinks of the pathway 
which will lead to advancing standards of wages and hours, and he 
thinks of the wife and children at home who must have money for 
clothes, food, rent next week. He hasn’t the money to find a new 
job and move. 

Yellow-dog contracts are not contracts in the sense of implying 
mutual agreements. The company offers a job with a specific stipu- 
lation. The worker can “take it or leave it.” For example, the West 
Virginia miners live on company land, in rented company houses, buy 
in company stores, can have goods delivered from outside stores only 
when delivery men can get company permits to enter the village, can 
have no visitors except those who can obtain a company permit. Work 
is irregular and wages so low few,miners can accumulate enough to 
transport their families if they refuse to accept the company’s terms 
of employment and are promptly put out. Mining towns are under 
constant surveillance of mine guards who enforce company control. 

Yellow-dog contracts end whenever either party wishes. The 
miners have a right to quit and the company has a right to discharge 
at will. 

The miner has a legal right to join a union if he so desires. A 
union is a legal institution. Representatives of unions have a right 
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YELLOW-DOG CONTRACTS 
to ask miners to join the union movement. Miners also have a legal 
right to strike. 

Yet when mine operators submit yellow-dog contracts to miners 
seeking a job, and miners, under the duress of necessity, accept the 
condition, our courts have put the full force of Government behind 
such contracts. Courts have enjoined even discussion of the miners’ 
right to break such promises. They have forbidden miners who are 
working under such contracts the services of the union for the better- 
ment of their work conditions. The officers and members of unions 
are enjoined from offering assistance and support—that is, they be- 
come liable to fines or prison sentences. Courts thus restrain men 
from doing things they have a legal right to do. 

Because men contract to do something it does not follow that 
failure to carry out the contract entitles the other party to protection 
through the courts. Equity courts may refuse to enforce legal con- 
tracts if the courts consider them out of harmony with sound public 
policy—as, for example, if the employer should stipulate the party 
candidates for whom workers must vote, or what church they must join. 

When workers through force of circumstances make promises 
which deprive them of their legal rights, certainly such contracts are 
contrary to sound public policy and should not be actionable. 

Decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court are precedents which lower 
courts are expected to follow. Three notable cases involving the yel- 
low-dog contract have been before that Court. 

1. Hitchman Coal and Coke Company vs. Mitchell (245 U. S. 
229): 

“The case involves no question of the rights of employees. De- 
fendants have no agency for plaintiff’s employees, nor do they assert 
any disagreement or grievance in their behalf. In fact, there is none; 
but, if there were, defendants could not, without agency, set up any 
rights that employees might have. The right of the latter to strike 
would not give to defendants the right to instigate a strike. The dif- 
ference is fundamental.” (P. 252.) 

“Upon all the facts we are constrained to hold that the purpose 
entertained by defendants to bring about a strike at plaintift’s mine 
in order to compel plaintiff, through fear of financial loss, to consent 
to the unionization of the mine as the lesser evil, was an unlawful pur- 
pose, and that the methods resorted to by Hughes—the inducing of 
employees to unite with the union in an effort to subvert the system 
of employment at the mine by concerted breaches of the contracts of 
employment known to be in force there, not to mention misrepresen- 
tation, deceptive statements, and threats of pecuniary loss communi- 
cated by Hughes to the men—were unlawful and malicious methods, 
and not to be justified as a fair exercise of the right to increase the 
membership of the union.” (P. 256.) 
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The Tri-City case held that the union has a right to peacefully 
persuade miners to join it: 


“Is interference of a labor organization by persuasion and appeal 
to induce a strike against low wages under such circumstances without 
lawful excuse and malicious? We think not. Labor unions are recog- 
nized by’the Clayton Act as legal when instituted for mutual help and 
lawfully carrying out their legitimate objects. They have long been 
thus recognized by the courts. They were organized out of the neces- 
sities of the situation. A single employee was helpless in dealing with 
an employer. He was dependent ordinarily on his daily wage for the 
maintenance of himself and family. If the employer refused to pay 
him the wages that he thought fair, he was nevertheless unable to leave 
the employ and to resist arbitrary and unfair treatment. Union was 
essential to give laborers opportunity to deal on equality with their 
employer.” 


The Red Jacket case denies the union even the right of peaceful 
discussion and persuasion, ‘from inciting, inducing or persuading the 
miners to break their yellow-dog contract.” 

The defendants were restrained and enjoined: 


“rt, From interfering with the employees of the plaintiffs or with 
men seeking employment at their mines by menaces, threats, violence, 
or injury to them, their persons, families or property, or abusing 
them, or their families, or by doing them violence in any way or 
manner whatsoever, or by doing any other act or thing that will 
interfere with the right of such employees and those seeking em- 
ployment to work upon such terms as to them seem proper, un- 
molested, and from in any manner injuring or destroying the proper- 
ties of the plaintiffs, or either of them, or from counseling or advising 
that these plaintiffs should in any way or manner be injured in the 
conduct and management of their business and in the enjoyment of 
their property and property rights. 

“2. From trespassing upon the properties of the plaintiffs, or 
either of them or by themselves, or in cooperation with others, from 
inciting, inducing, or persuading the employees of the plaintiffs to 
break their contract of employment with the plaintiffs. 

“3. From aiding or assisting any other person or persons to 
commit or attempt to commit any of the acts herein enjoined. 

“4. From aiding or abetting any person or persons to occupy or 
hold without right, any house or houses or other property of the plain- 
tiffs, or any of them, by sending money or other assistance to be used 
by such persons in furtherance of such unlawful occupancy or holding.”’ 


The union filed twenty-eight assignments of error and presented 
five principal contentions for consideration: (1) The evidence did 
not establish a conspiracy in restraint of trade; (2) there was mis- 
joinder of parties plaintiff ; (3) the injunction decree is too broad, for- 
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bidding persuasion, as well as violence and intimidation; (4) that the 
courts should not have enjoined defendants from rendering assistance 
to persons to enable them to occupy houses belonging to complainants, 
and (5) that those complainants who-had had wage agreements with 
the union were not entitled to relief. 

Courts have been divided on the. yellow-dog contract. In Cop- 
page vs. Kansas (236 U. S.) and Adair vs. U. S. (208 U. S. 161), 
yellow-dog contracts have been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in divided opinions. 

The Supreme Court of New York State repudiated the principle 
as did the Kansas Supreme Court. The Supreme Court of Ohio de- 
cided 4 to 3 for the principle, citing the U. S. Supreme Court. 

There is need of substantive legislation instructing courts that 
such contracts are not actionable at law and full and adequate expla- 
nation to the courts of the economic and social implications involved 
in such labor cases. 


TO A WRITER 


Not because you do not see 

The shaken instability 

Of what supports our fragile days, 

Not because a rosy haze 

Obscures your sight (the edge beneath 
Convention’s curved and molded sheath 
Is known to you) do you refuse 

To wear the black mask, or to use 

A knife because a knife is there, 

Or capture kindness in a snare. 


You are of those who have traversed 
Fierce country dying men have cursed, 
Where travelers pay heavy tolls 
And poisoned fruit feeds hungry souls. 
There are some things you know too well 
To make bright epigrams on hell. 
—Loretra ROcHE. 





PORTERS 


FIGHT PATERNALISM 


A. Purtre RANDOLPH 


President and General Organizer, Sleeping Car Porters’ Union 


NREST among Pullman por- 
ters is not new. Efforts to or- 
ganize them have been made 

before. Disquietude over low wages 
has always been manifest. Protest 
meetings, grievance delegations and 
divers petitions at various times have 
squeezed small wage increases and 
slight improvements in working con- 
ditions out of the Pullman Company. 

During the World War there were 
three or four different Pullman por- 
ters’ organizations of one sort or an- 
other, but their numerous units ren- 
dered them almost as helpless as 
though they had no organization at 
all. 

The beginning of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters in 1925, in 
New York, was the first systematic 
effort ever projected and was on the 
largest scale. The immediate cause 
of the Sleeping Car Porters’ Union 
was the discontent with the company 
union, the sugar-coated “Employee 
Representation Plan,’”’ which had 
been patiently tried since 1920, when 
it was instituted. It had failed and 
failed miserably to adjust satisfac- 
torily grievances arising between the 
porters and the management. 

Porters also resented the employee 
representation plan because it had been 
forced upon them without their con- 
sent. Three committees—the Local 
Grievance, the Zone General and the 
Industrial Relations Board—consti- 
tute the machinery of the plan. Elec- 
tions for the selection of the mem- 


bers of these committees are domi- 
nated by the management. Manage- 
ment control of the plan is affected by 
the company’s payment of $2.50, in 
addition to regular wages, to the poll 
clerks and officials who run the elec- 
tions and work on committees when 
grievances are brought before them. 

Wage conferences, too, are adroit- 
ly manipulated by the company. They 
are usually composed of four repre- 
sentatives of the management and 
twenty porters, with equal voting 
power between the two groups. 

A conference is always staged 
whenever the move for organization 
among the porters grows vigorous. 
Three such conferences have been held 
since the company union was formed. 
Delegates to the conferences are 
always hand-picked. Their names 
were announced in 1929 even before 
the elections for their designation 
were over. The company’s control 
of delegates is also assured by the 
fact that the bill of expenses for 
transportation to and from confer- 
ences, their elaborate and luxurious 
maintenance in hotels, amusement, 
et cetera, are footed by the company. 

At these conferences, before por- 
ters are permitted to suggest that a 
few more pennies in wages would be 
most acceptable, the company pre- 
sents figures that “don’t lie’’ to show 
that it is passing through a crisis of 
poverty which threatens the very 
stability and continued operation of 
the business. In deference to this 
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condition, porters that are “loyal” to 
the Pullman family are expected 
to soft-pedal seditious wage-propa- 
ganda. And a major operation is 
performed upon the wage-agitation 
morale by the citation of the number 
of homes, radios and automobiles 
alleged to have been purchased out 
of the munificent wage of $77.50 per 
month plus tips, by some of the “‘por- 
ter-company men.” After this bit of 
clever industrial psychiatry is applied, 
the management doles out a few 
crumbs of some $5 a month to the 
porters from its rich banquet table of 
$20,000,000 net profits in 1925. 
Then its high-powered publicity agent 
shoots “‘hot’’ news to the press of the 
country to be emblazoned in head- 
lines on front pages as another gen- 
erous, million-dollar grant by the 
Pullman Company to the porters. 


Forthwith the public grows tightwad 
on tips; less long-suffering “George” 


waxes rotten rich. It may be aston- 
ishing to the public to know that out 
of this wage the porter must pay out 
$33.82 a month as an occupational 
expense in order to be a porter. This 
leaves a definite wage of $43.68 a 
month. 

In summing up the indictment 
against the company, union porters 
set down: 

First, the failure of the restoration 
of a single porter back to service 
when fired by the superintendent. 

Second, denial of the right to select 
counsel to represent them in a griev- 
ance, a right which is even accorded a 
criminal in a court of law. Under 
the rules of the company union all 
representatives of porters aggrieved 
must be selected from among porters 
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in the service, which, of course, in- 
sures control of counsel. 

Third, the superintendent who 
fires a porter sits on all grievance 
committees. He serves as prose- 
cutor, judge and juror on the case of 
the very porter he has fired and who 
seeks restoration to the service 
through the company union. Even 
when the porter members of the com- 
mittees vote in favor of the aggrieved 
porter—which is about as often as 
Senator Heflin would vote for ex- 
Governor Al Smith—the porter will 
be taken back into the service only 
through the mercy of the manage- 
ment even though his cause is just. 
The company union is the biggest bar 
to the recognition of the Sleeping Car 
Porters’ Union. 

When the Porters’ Union pre- 
sented its case to the United States 
Mediation Board for adjustment, 
Mr. L. F. Hungerford, then general 
manager of the company, set up the 
contention that there was no dispute 
to be mediated or arbitrated since 
85 per cent of the porters had voted 
for the company union, even though 
the Porters’ Union presented signed 
membership evidence to show that 
the union had enrolled more than 51 
per cent of the porters and maids in 
the service of. the company. On a 
basis of this showing, Mediator Ed- 
win P. Morrow urged the company 
to arbitrate the dispute on the ques- 
tion of representation in accordance 
with the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, to the enactment of which 
it was a party by its membership in 
the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. But the company refused, al- 
though it has recognized and is deal- 
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ing with the Sleeping Car Conductors’ 
Union. 

Although we disputed the claim of 
the Pullman management that 85 per 
cent of the porters had voted for the 
employee plan, we had no way of dis- 
proving it, since the company con- 
trolled the election machinery and 
could have, by the same token, claimed 
a 100 per cent vote on the part of the 
porters for the company union plan. 
To cite one aspect of the control: 
All ballot boxes are placed in the cus- 
tody of the superintendent when the 
voting ends each day. During elec- 
tions welfare workers meet the trains 
with ballots to harass and intimidate 
the porters into voting for the plan. 
To increase the pressure on the men 
in favor of the company union, the 
pay checks have been held up in many 
districts while the porters are ques- 


tioned as to whether they are going 


to vote or not. When porters ask 
whether they are compelled to vote 
for the plan, they are subtly told that 
all “loyal” porters vote and that men 
who don’t vote can not expect any 
favors from the company. Thus, 
under such industrial paternalistic 


despotism, a porter has about as much , 


freedom of choice as between the 
company union and the Porters’ Union 
as a man has freedom of choice in 
signing or not signing when ordered 
to sign a contract at the point of a .38 
automatic revolver. So much then for 
the company union. 

A word now about wages. When 
the brotherhood began, porters were 
receiving $67.50 per month, or 
$15.70 below the minimum budget 
necessary to suport a family of five 
in health and decency, in 1925, as 
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estimated by the figures of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

As a result of the agitation by the 
union, two wage increases of $5 each 
have been granted by the company, 
so that today porters receive $77.50, 
which is still woefully inadequate. 

But the Pullman Company inter- 
poses that the porters receive tips. 
Yes; and the company saves a wage 
bill of approximately the amount con- 
tributed by the public in tips. Since 
answers to questionnaires planned by 
the Labor Bureau, Inc., of New 
York, showed an average of $58 per 
month, and since the Pullman Com- 
pany employs approximately 10,000 
porters, the amount contributed by 
the public appears to be about 
$720,000 per month, or approxi- 
mately $8,640,000 per year. This 
represents about the amount the 
Pullman Company saves in its wage 
costs. As said practice has been in 
effect since 1867, when the Pullman 
Company began business, the total 
saved to it by tipping can not be less 
than $150,000,000,. Mr. L. S. Hun- 
gerford, general manager of the Pull- 
man Company, testified before the 
Federal Industrial Commission, 
whose Chairman was Frank P. 
Walsh (vol. 10, pp. 9955 et seq.), 
that tipping is considered in fixing 
wage-rates of porters for tourist-car 
service and results in higher rates 
than those for regular Pullman serv- 
ice; this for the reason that travelers 
in tourist cars are not of a class able 
or accustomed to pay tips. Hence, to 
induce the porters to accept service 
in tourist cars, the wage must be 
higher. Mr. Hungerford continued 
(pp. 9597) that tips account for the 
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fact that the company is able to get 


porters at $27.50 per month (then’ 


the wage rate, 1915), obviously for 
less than a living wage. 

Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, son of the 
Great Emancipator and, ironically, 
then President of the Pullman Com- 
pany, testified before the Commission 
that if tips were abolished the com- 
pany would have to raise wage-rates 
to keep porters. 

Now, while the average monthly 
income from tips was $58 in 1925, it 
is also well to note that this average 
is made possible by a few porters who 
enjoy favored or “cream” runs. 
There are extra porters whose tips 
are so low that when they return off 
runs they are in debt, not having been 
able to make enough tips to feed 
them during the trip. 

Besides tips being sadly inadequate 


for the large majority of porters, 
they are uncertain and irregular, since 
no porter can determine the number 
of passengers that will be in his car, 
nor can he regulate the amount each 


will tip him. Cases are not infre- 
quent where passengers have walked 
away without giving the porter a thin 
dime, although the porter has bought 
shoe-polish with his own money and 
shined said passenger’s shoes. Of 
course the porter dare not request 
pay. It would invariably cost him his 
job. And if he failed to shine the 
passenger’s shoes, he: would be pen- 
alized if reported. 

Undoubtedly, the Pullman Com- 
pany has been saved a huge shoe- 
polish and shoe-shining paraphernalia 
bill, probably reaching into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, by sad- 
dling the burden of the expense of this 
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equipment upon the backs of the poor 
porters. This bill looms up all the 
larger when it is remembered that this 
thing has been going on over a half 
century. 

Is there any wonder that the Pull- 
man Company has never passed pay- 
ing a dividend and has no funded in- 
debtedness? According to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
total cash investment of the Pullman 
Company up to 1924 was $32,602,- 
238. The capitalization, however, in 
1925 was $135,000,000, brought to 
that figure by the reinvestment of sur- 
plus earnings and the issue of stocks 
as dividends and in exchange for 
property. Since 1897 the Pullman 
Company has distributed $345,675,- 
000 cash dividends and $60,000,000 
in stock dividends, as of 1925. 

True, the Pullman Company has 
made great mechanical and financial 
progress, but it has been done at the 
expense of a severely exploited and 
impoverished porter. 

But the question of wages is not the 
only problem of the porter. Hours 
of work are no less important for his 
working time affects his wage income. 
At present porters operate on an 
11,000-mile basis, or nearly 400 
hours per month, at a time when the 
Big Four Brotherhoods are seeking 
the 6-hour day and when the move- 
ment for a 5-day week is increasing 
in scope and strength. 

Of course the company contends 
that these long hours in terms of 
mileage are necessary since the por- 
ter must follow the tips to their des- 
tination in order to get them. Thus 
the Pullman Company saves an enor- 
mous wage bill on the tips porters are 








expected to receive, meanwhile ex- 
acting an outrageously long monthly 
hourage of work from them. No 
overtime is paid porters until they 
have done 11,000 miles or nearly 400 
hours of road service. 

Among the grievances of the por- 
ters is the question of sleeping time. 
On overnight runs porters are en- 
titled, according to the rules, to three 
hours’ sleep, though they are still re- 
sponsible for their cars. In truth they 
are expected to be asleep and awake 
at the same time, and many porters 
have developed the faculty for hear- 
ing a bell even in their dreams. 

Moreover, no definite provision is 
made as to place for the porter to 
sleep. Rules provide that “if” upper 
1 is vacant the porter may sleep in 
it. But it may not be vacant. In 
which event he is expected to sleep in 
the smoker after everybody is out and 
goes to bed, whenever that is. How- 
ever porters are put on the streets for 
fifteen days and more—nay still more, 
sometimes fired—if caught asleep by 
an inspector or reported by anyone. 
What human machine can work with- 
out sleep? 

From New York to Chicago the 
train crews are changed some three 
or four times. Even the engine is 
changed three or more times. But 
the porter plods changelessly on 
whether en route to Chicago or many 
hundreds of miles farther. This con- 
tinuous-trip schedule is not objected 
to if the porter only received adequate 
compensation together with some 
definite rest periods. 

Porters, traveling with special par- 
ties over long distances, have not in- 
frequently kept their shoes on for a 
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period of 40 days and have slept in 


‘their clothes every night whenever 


sleep was possible. 

Dead-heading—or the movement 
of cars from one destination to an- 
other without passengers—is another 
grievance of porters because no tips 
are procurable and the porter is al- 
lowed only $1 per day in addition to 
his regular wages. This brings the 
total daily income of dead-head por- 
ters to only about $3.25. Moreover, 
whenever in dead-head movements, 
porters have no assurance of the time 
of their release or return to their 
home district despite lack of prepara- 
tion in clothes and money for any 
long absence from home. 

Strenuous objections are raised by 
the men to the Pullman timesheets, 
alleging that much of their small 
wages have been lost by virtue of 
their inability because of complica- 
tions in making out time properly. 

Many porters are short-paid every 
payday and never secure correct ad- 
justment owing to lack of time, 
patience or intelligence. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that por- 
ters, making the same worktime, with 
same monthly wage-rate, receive dif- 
ferent pay-check amounts. Some por- 
ters, however, with considerable per- 
sistence and sagacity, secure pay ad- 
justment even though it be necessary 
for them to ask for a special car to 
Chicago that they may visit the gen- 
eral offices of the Pullman Company. 
This procedure usually entails a long 
wait for receipt of pay deficit together 
with the inconvenience of being 
thrown out of line on his run, and 
thereby losing time and money. 

Probably no less injustice is the 
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new regulation in work-time computa- 
tion devised in the last Pullman Com- 
pany union conference, which provided 
that whenever a porter reports for 
duty one minute after 12 o'clock 
noon, his pay time does not begin 
until after 12 midnight. In other 
words, a porter who, upon arrival in 
New York from Chicago, is doubled 
out to Philadelphia or Atlantic City 
before noon of the same day and 
returns before 12 midnight, receives 
nothing for the trip to Philadelphia 
or Atlantic City. This is a species 
of the blessings of company unionism. 

But this is only one side of the evil 
of doubling. Its menace lies in its 
being unnecessary at all, especially 
with regular-line men. 

For instance, a porter on the Twen- 
tieth Century running to Chicago—a 
run of 21 hours with only three hours 
of “perhaps” sleep—in order to give 
efficient safety service should be al- 
lowed a layover of a day and night 
in Chicago, and should not be doubled 
back, which prevents proper cleans- 
ing or rest. But it is common practice 
to double said porters back although 
there may be scores of extra men 
warming the benches, begging for the 
chance to go out on some run in order 
that they may make some wage-time 
together with a few pennies in tips. 
Every time the company doubles a 
porter, it nullifies its preachments 
about “safety first,” for an over- 
worked porter is not only less safe to 
passengers but to himself. It is a 
well-recognized principle in psycho- 
logical physiology that fatigue des- 
troys efficiency and lessens produc- 
tivity. 


Discontent has long _ obtained 


among porters because of the require- 
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ment of doing “in-charge” or con- 
ductor’s work in addition to their 
own, receiving only porter’s pay and 
ten dollars extra! Porters running 
“in-charge” not only perform double 
work but bear double responsibility. 
By the simple legerdemain of coupling 
words by calling porters “in-charge,” 
the company avoids a breach with the 
conductors and at the same time saves 
$150 a month on each “in-charge” 
porter, since the conductor’s minimum 
wage is $160 per month. 

Besides oppressive working condi- 
tions and unfair remuneration, por- 
ters are always in imminent danger of 
brutal assault from railroad police— 
opprobriously alluded to as “bulls” — 
frame-ups and victimization by Pull- 
man inspectors or spotters. 

Be it known that whenever any- 
thing is lost on a car, whether it be a 
fountain pen or the false teeth of a 
passenger, the porter is the first sus- 
pect. Even though the porter may 
report the loss, a wire is sent ahead 
so that the railroad police may seize 
the porter at the next station and put 
him through the third degree, their 
purpose being only to force him to 
incriminate himself. 

A shocking instance of the brutal- 
ity of railroad “bulls” with porters 
in whose cars a loss occurs was the 
case of a porter operating between 
New York and Chicago. Though the 
said porter reported the loss, he was 
hustled off to a secluded room in one 
of the railroad buildings and beaten 
with clubs and fists until his teeth 
shook in his mouth like a bloody mass 
of jelly. 

Inspectors trump up charges 
against porters as an excuse for re- 
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ceiving pay for their supposed vigi- 
lance in the company’s interests. 

In the light of the aforementioned 
grievances, the following demands 
have been formulated and set forth: 


First, recognition. This involves 
the abolition of the employee repre- 
sentation plan or company union, and 
the acceptance of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters as the lawful 
agency for negotiating agreements, 
wages, rules and working conditions. 
The Sleeping Car Porters’ Union has 
demonstrated its right to said recog- 
nition by enrolling much over 51 per 
cent as union:members. 

Second, a minimum wage of $150 
a month. While this wage-rate can 
not be regarded as a living wage, it 
will raise the porters above the level 
where they are dependent upon un- 
certain tips for a living, and will save 
a worker’s sense of manhood and 
decency. 

Third, the 240-hour work-month, 
or less, in regular assignment. This 
is the regulation transportation work- 
month and is equivalent to the 8-hour 
day. This will remedy the confusion 
attendant upon the evil of preparatory 
time or time used in making ready the 
car and receiving passengers from 
the time of reporting to the time of 
the departure of the train. This time 
sometimes amount to four or five 
hours and no compensation is given. 

Fourth, conductor’s pay for con- 
ductor’s work. 

Fifth, the abolition of doubling. 
This will provide more work for extra 
porters who, along with regular por- 
ters, are required to take out a fra- 
ternal insurance in an organization 
known as the Pullman Porters’ Bene- 
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fit Association, amounting to $26 a 
year, and group insurance in the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, 
amounting to $24 a year—all this 
with no assurance of making even the 
low wage of $77.50 a month, since 
extra porters are only sent out dur- 
ing rush periods or when some regu- 
lar man fails to show up for his line. 

Sixth, regular, definite monthly 
pay for extra porters. Obviously, 
whether extra porters are sent out on 
runs or not, the fact that they are re- 
quired to report daily and hold them- 
selves in readiness for work, entitles 
them to a definite wage, not depend- 
ent upon assignments to cars. 

Seventh, the simplification of the 
timesheet. 

Eighth, a definite place and time 
for sleeping. 

Now a word about how the Sleep- 
ing Car Porters’ Union may construc- 
tively help the Pullman Company. 
This is a proper phase of the ques- 
tion to consider, for if union-manage- 
ment cooperation is sought, the man- 
agement has a right to inquire as to 
the benefits that would come to it 
from said cooperation. In modern 
industry the interests of both capital 
and labor must be conserved, since 
both must be continuously replaced. 

I suppose it will be generally con- 
ceded that the porter, who actually 
handles the Pullman cars daily, knows 
more about them than anybody else. 
By the very same token, the porter 
who actually handles the passengers 
daily knows more about them, their 
whims, their unexpressed interests, 
their wants and their temperamental 
reactions than anybody else. This 
constant repetition in the handling of 
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cars and the public necessarily builds 
up in the porters an experience and 
intelligence of practicable, workable 
value which may be employed to great 
advantage by the company in the in- 
vention of new and more productive 
methods for achieving and rendering 
this highly intangible thing we call 
service, the chief commodity which 
the Pullman Company sells. This 
rich mine of creative common sense 
of porters and maids will fully mani- 
fest itself only under the stimulus of 
hope for a reward in terms of equi- 
table wages, working conditions and 
the freedom of voluntary organiza- 
tional activity. This does not mean 
that the Brotherhood will engender 
the notion in the minds of the porters 
that they can do as they please, that 
they can violate the Pullman Com- 
pany’s rules or commit manifest dere- 


lictions of duty with impunity ; that the . 


union will sanction and protect them in 
shiftlessness, irresponsibility, dishon- 
esty or insolence. Not at all. On the 
contrary, the Brotherhood can and 
will instill, cultivate and develop a 
higher sense of responsibility, a finer 
conception of loyalty to the company, 
a deeper interest in the conservation 
of Pullman property. 

Therefore, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, because of the 
confidence and faith the porters place 
in it, can stabilize the turnover, there- 
by achieving a higher degree of eff- 
ciency through the attractive continu- 
ation of porters and maids in the serv- 
ice over longer periods of time. 

The development of efficiency in 
handling of safety-first devices and 
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methods can be greatly facilitated 
under the Brotherhood’s stimulation 
and control. 

As to service, a more resourceful 
and constructive system of service 
training can be developed in the hands 
of the porters’ own union. 

And, too, a greater and higher con- 
ception of the social dignity and im- 
portance of service training and eff- 
ciency can be inculcated and fostered 
in the minds of the porters through 
the Brotherhood. 

A higher level of morale of porters 
and maids can be attained by the 
Brotherhood over the company 
union, since the rigid though reason- 
able disciplinary exactions of the for- 
mer will be adjudged by the porters 
as the manifestation of their own will. 
This negative psychological attitude 
prevents the company from realizing 
maximum production results from the 
service efforts of porters and maids. 

More substantial and consistent 
economies, compatible with a high 
standard of service, can be effectively 
executed under and through the ma- 
chinery of the Brotherhood because 
of the belief by the porters that they 
will participate in the beneficial re- 
sults of such economies more than un- 
der the company union. 

But only the economic strength of 
the Porters’ Union can convince the 
Pullman Company of the logic and 
virtue of union-management coopera- 
tion. Happily, the union steadily 
grows. Thus, having affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
our slogan is ‘1930 Our Victory 
Year.” 
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COMMITTEE 


GEOFFREY C. Brown 


Consulting Engineer, American Federation of Labor 


N LAST month’s AMERICAN FEp- 

ERATIONIST, I indicated the rapid 

growth during recent years of a 
new conception of trade-unionism 
based on systematic cooperation be- 
tween labor and management in 
maintaining effective and economical 
methods of production. In this article 
I shall touch on the manner in which 
this sort of cooperation can be organ- 
ized in a typical union shop. 

While there are in existence a few 
other forms of cooperative machin- 
ery, the most important is that of 
the union-management cooperative 
committee. This committee does not, 
as a rule, concern itself with collective 
bargaining, which is handled in the 
regular way by separate negotiation 
and agreement. The union-manage- 
ment cooperative committee is con- 
cerned, instead, with a study of pro- 
ductive methods to determine, scien- 
tifically, whether or not the work of 
the shop is being performed economi- 
cally, safely and effectively. The com- 
mittee, if it is functioning properly, is 
thus in a position to compile and 
provide the facts and figures upon 
which collective agreements may be 
based intelligently, and is of vital 
importance from this standpoint 
alone. 

Such a committee should be equally 
representative (numerically) of the 
union and management. It is best not 
to have too large a committee. Experi- 
ence rapidly teaches that a committee 


of not more than ten members, 
equally divided between the union and 
management, will despatch more 
work than will a larger and more un- 
wieldly group. Care should be exer- 
cised, in selecting worker members, 
to appoint only those of sufficient in- 
telligence, ability, wide experience in 
the work of that shop, and a reason- 
ably good education. These workers 
must sit in at weekly, biweekly or 
monthly meetings with management 
representatives consisting, possibly, 
of a gang boss, a foreman, a time- 
study engineer, a cost expert, and the 
shop superintendent. The joiat com- 
mittee, by the way, need have no fear 
of being overwhelmed by complicated 
technical details, as these—under a 
properly organized plan— invariably 
will have been turned, by an engineer 
or other technician, into simple re- 
sults for the committee’s convenient 
consideration. A highly interesting 
detail in the cooperative plan now 
functioning successfully in the Naum- 
keag Mill at Salem, Massachusetts, 
is the fact that the union has de- 
veloped its own time-study investiga- 
tors who devote full time, at the ex- 
pense of the mill management, to in- 
vestigating the effectiveness of work 
in the factory. These union techni- 
cians are regular members of the joint 
committee. The important points, 
then, to bear in mind in connection 
with the composition of a union- 
management cooperative committee 
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are: that it should fairly represent 
both the union and management; 
should be limited in number; should 
have only intelligent and experienced 
members; and should be adequately 
served with technical assistance. 
Assuming, then, the existence of a 
committee constituted along these 
general lines, let us glance very 
briefly at what it is designed to ac- 
complish. Everything that concerns 
the general effectiveness and welfare 
of the worker in his relation to his 
job will come before this committee. 
The quota of machines that a worker 
can operate so as to attain maximum 
productivity without undue fatigue or 
strain will be established in the light 
of facts previously determined by 
scientific job analysis. Suggestions of 
a time-saving character from the 
workers will be considered, and a 
recommendation based on the gen- 
eral merit of each proposal passed on 
to the management. All time-study 
results indicating the hourly or daily 
outputs attainable by workers will be 
reviewed by the committee and either 
accepted or held over for further 
investigation. Everything that con- 
tributes to the comfort and safety of 
the worker—such as adequate illumi- 
nation, sanitation, necessary relaxa- 
tion, and proper guarding of ma- 
chinery—will be considered. Any 
matter relating to the better coordi- 
nation of the working force, or bet- 
ter cooperation among the. workers, 
or between workers and management, 
will fall within the scope of this com- 
mittee. Briefly, everything that di- 
rectly or indirectl¥ influences the effec- 
tiveness, productivity and welfare of 
the worker, and through him, the pros- 
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perity of the employer, is subject to 
review by the union-management co- 
operative committee. 

The benefits which flow to manage- 
ment and worker alike through the 
work of this committee are manifold. 
Management gains a new level of 
effectiveness and economy based on 
sound industrial relations—a_ level 
utterly impossible under any such un- 
democratic subterfuge as a company 
union. Management gains insurance 
against future labor trouble, a spectre 
that disturbs the slumber of many a 
plant manager. Management reaps, 
in brief, all the benefits that come 
quite naturally from a harmonious, 
interested and efficient body of work- 
ers. The workers gain materially in 
the higher wages and better condi- 
tions that become possible through 
scientific cost reduction. They gain a 
new interest in their work through the 
opportunity to share in the develop- 
ment of their jobs and—incidentally 
—of themselves by submitting intelli- 
gent sugestions to the joint committee. 
The workers gain also a new sense of 
self-respect through the knowledge 
that they are represented by an organ- 
ization of their own choosing. In the 
long run both sides gain in effective- 
ness, good humor, contentment and 
prosperity. 


* AuTHor’s Nore: This article amplifies the 
following principles published in the AMERICAN 
FEeDERATIONIST for February, 1930, under the title 
“Labor’s Principles of Scientific Management’: 

Principle No. 2.—Participation of workers in 
the subjective and creative sides of industry 
through the medium of the joint committee. 

Principle No. 3.—The systematic discovery by 
general investigation and joint research of the 
best way in which work should be performed. 
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HROUGH the introduction of 

_ labor-saving machines and de- 

vices and with increased efh- 
ciency, we now have a serious unem- 
ployment problem even in times of 
prosperity which is only intensified by 
industrial depression. 

We need not go outside the steam- 
railroad transportation industry to 
find that men are “efficiencyizing” 
themselves out of jobs. While sta- 
tistics may be tiresome they will 
briefly and emphatically bear out this 
statement. The following facts, pub- 
lished by the Western Railways Com- 
mittee on Public Relations and 
checked for accuracy by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics before pub- 
lication, speak eloquently of the ef- 
ficiency achieved on our American 
railroads since 1920 and of tue fail- 
ure of railway employees to properly 
share in the results. 

In 1920, 24.5 per cent of the 
freight-car locomotives on the lines 
of the Class I railways were reported 
in bad order—unserviceable. In 
1928, this figure had been reduced to 
16.3 per cent. 

In 1920, 7.0 per cent of the freight 
cars on the lines of the railways were 
in bad order; in 1928, this figure had 
been reduced to 6.2 per cent. 

In 1920, each freight car traveled 
on the average, 25.1 miles each day; 
in 1928, this figure had been in- 
creased to 31.3 miles per day, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. 

In 1920, each freight car per- 
formed each day, on the average, a 


service equal to carrying 498 tons of 
freight for the distance of one mile; 
in 1928, this figure had been increased 
to 526 ton-miles, an increase of 6 
per cent. 

In 1920 the average freight train 
carried 708 tons of freight; in 1928, 
this figure had been increased to 793 
tons, an increase of 12 per cent. 

In 1920, the average freight train 
consisted of 37 cars; in 1928 this 
figure had been increased to 48 cars, 
an increase of 30 per cent. 

In 1920, average freight-train 
speed (counting all stops) was 10.3 
miles per hour; in 1928, this figure 
had been increased to 12.9 miles per 
hour, an increase of 25 per cent. 

In 1920, each freight train per- 
formed each hour, on the average, 
a service equal to carrying 7,303 tons 
of freight for the distance of one 
mile; in 1928, this figure had been 
increased to 10,205 ton-miles, an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. 

In 1920, 197 pounds of coal were 
required in the freight service to 
move 1,000 tons of freight and cars 
for the distance of one mile; in 1928, 
this figure had been reduced to 143 
pounds, a reduction of 27 per cent. 

In 1920, 18.8 pounds of coal were 
required in the passenger service to 
move a passenger-train car for the 
distance of one mile; in 1928, this 
figure had been reduced to 15.0 
pounds, a reduction,of 20 per cent. 

In 1920, the payments made by 
the railways for loss and damage to 
freight amounted to $2.66 for every 
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car loaded with revenue freight; in 
1928, this figure had been reduced to 
68 cents, a reduction of 74 per cent. 

An unquestionably remarkable ac- 
complishment is proved by the fore- 
going facts and still greater achieve- 
ments will be found for 1929 when 
the facts become available, and rail- 
way employees are entitled to a just 
share of the credit. They are also 
entitled to a reasonable share of the 
benefits. As recently stated by Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, Editor of Railway Age: 


“The improvement in the freight 
service rendered by the railways 
probably has contributed more to- 
ward increasing the prosperity of the 
people of the United States within 
the last six years than any other single 
influence. This improvement in serv- 
ice has been due to better coopera- 
tion between the railways and the 
shippers; to a huge expenditure of 
capital which the railways have made 
in providing better facilities; and to 
more efficient work by railway offi- 
cers and employees. 

“Railway employees have done 
their full share in the accomplish- 
ment of this improvement in service.” 


But to what extent have the em- 
ployees been affected? How have 
they benefited? From further facts 
published by the Western Railways 
Committee, we find that: 

In 1920, there were 2,022,832 rail- 
way employees in service on Class I 
railways, and in 1928 there were 
1,656,686, a reduction of 366,146 
employees or about 18 per cent. 

In 1920, the average annual wage 
per employee was $1,820.12, and in 
1928 it was $1,706.78, a reduction 
of $113.34. 
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In 1920, the Class I railroads paid 
out in wages to their employees, 
$3,681,801,193, and in 1928 $2,- 
827,590,471, a reduction of $854,- 
210,722 or about 23 per cent. 

It is admitted that 1920 was an 
unhappy year in railroading because 
of the depression then gaining head- 
way and as a result of the disturb- 
ances following the war but, using 
1923 as a basis of comparison, the 
subsequent efficiency realized with a 
reduced number of employees and 
with a reduced payroll is still pro- 
nounced. There were 200,988 fewer 
employees in 1928 than in 1923, and 
the payroll was $176,481,411 less. 
On the other hand the net earnings 
of $961,955,457 in 1923 increased 
to $1,172,864,100 in 1928, an in- 
crease of $210,908,643, or 22 per 
cent. ; 

In American industry fewer men 
are doing more work. Unemploy- 
ment results and every man added to 
the army of unemployed decreases 
the national purchasing power. On 
the one hand we find increased pro- 
duction. On the other underconsump- 
tion. Shoe factories complain of in- 
sufficient business and thousands are 
in need of shoes. Textile mills are 
crying poverty because of a lack of 
business and millions of our people 
are unable to buy the clothing they 
need and desire because of poverty. 
The conditions grow worse with an 
increasing unemployment problem 
and apparently our Federal bureaus 
don’t know how many wage-earners 
are idle. One is led to believe that 


our high government authorities and 
the public press are unwilling to re- 
veal the deplorable facts that exist. 
When we need light to stir the na- 
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tion to action we seem to be kept in 
darkness. 

We hear economists and social au- 
thorities declaring for the five-day 
week and find many thousands on the 
railroads and elsewhere still working 
seven days a week. In 1928 there 
were 21,000 crossing and bridge flag- 
men and gatemen on Class I roads, 
practically all of whom work seven 
days a week, some twelve hours a 
day and whose average monthly 
earnings were $77. With our streets 
filled with idle men and our homes 
with needy families representatives 
of the railroads and other large em- 
ployers are appearing before congres- 
sional committees on immigration 
protesting the restriction of Mexi- 
can immigration. These people are 
rushing into our country by thousands, 
many in total disregard of our laws, 
taking jobs that American citizens 
need adding to our crime problem 
and draining our charitable resources. 
From our billboards, newspapers and 
magazines we are permitted to de- 
vour the contents of splendidly pre- 
pared articles on progress and pros- 
perity but this fails to satisfy the 
pangs of physical hunger. Men, un- 
able to provide their families with 
bread and shoes, make poor customers 
for radios, electrical devices and autu 
mobiles. Provided with regular em- 
ployment at good wages their wants 
and needs will expand and our wheels 
of industry will turn more regularly. 

Organized Labor offers a solution 
possible of application. It is the five- 
day week with no reduction in pay, 
a shorter work day and further re- 
striction of immigration. Vacations 
with pay, unemployment insurance, 
liberalization and extension of retire- 
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ment plans, elimination of seasonal 
fluctuations in operation and employ- 
ment and abolition of present drastic 
age-limit provisions will all contribute 
to the solving of our serious unem- 
ployment problem. Arguments that 
men displaced in one industry are 
absorbed in another are not convinc- 
ing. This is realized to some extent 
of course, but by no means sufficiently 
so. Our army of unemployed would 
seem to be adequate proof of this. 
Labor does not object to increased 
efficiency and to the introduction of 
new machines and devices, and Labor 
has unselfishly assisted in promoting 
efficiency, but the wage-earners de- 
mand and must have employment. 
Efficiency experts and our industrial 
wizards are devoting much time to 
labor-saving machines and devices 
but what consideration are they giv- 
ing to the growing unemployment 
problem resulting from their genius. 
Is the human element of industry not 
entitled to the first consideration? 
In the beginning God made man 
and let him have dominion over all 
the earth, He was God’s supreme 
creation. Man, in turn, created in- 
dustry for his own comfort. If he is 
to be master of his own creation, 
rather than its slave, his welfare and 
comfort must come first. But in his 
comfort and welfare considered first? 
It is not. We find the answer in idle 
men tramping the streets or gathered 
in despondent groups before employ- 
ment offices. Look at the hundreds 
who storm the gates of an advertiser 
for help. Read of the public demon- 
strations by unemployed men demand- 
ing work. Communism? Well, if 
so, there must be something funda- 
mentally wrong with our industrial 
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system when American citizens, will- 
ing and anxious to work but unable 
to find jobs, turn in desperation to 
such unsound promises as those held 
out by communism. Well-paid, regu- 
larly employed American and Ca- 
nadian workmen are not in sympathy 
with communism but the pleading 
eyes of hungry children will make 
radicals of conservatives. The worker 
who finds he is losing the home he is 
paying for or, still worse, who is un- 
able to pay his rent, who needs coal, 
shoes, meat and bread, does not want 
patriotic platitudes. He wants work. 
So long as he lives under a capital- 
istically controlled form of society he 
has the right to expect at least this 
minimum of justice from capitalism. 
So long as his government is con- 
trolled by big business he has the 
right to expect big business and the 
government to make it possible for 
him-to earn a living. After all in 
times of national peril he is the one 
largely relied upon to protect the na- 
tion and if he hasn’t the backbone to 
vigorously protect his family what can 
be expected of him as a citizen in 
time of need? 

I do not believe we exaggerate 
when we estimate that there are at 
least three million out of work. For 
the first time the Bureau of Census 
will count the unemployed, when it 
takes the decennial census of 1930. 
According to a statement of Ethel- 
bert Stewart, Commissioner of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the number of persons at work 
in 1928 was 1,874,000 less than in 
1925. Get this statement correctly 
and don’t pass it by with the impres- 
sion that there were only 1,874,000 
unemployed. He said that in 1928 
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there were that many less at work 
than in 1925. Now then how many 
were idle in 1925 to be added to that 
1930? It is an unfortunate fact that 
nobody actually knows how many un- 
employed men we have today. Since 
we are said to always have 1,000,000 
idle, since 1928 had 1,874,000 fewer 
employed than in 1925 and since con- 
ditions are manifestly worse today, 
three million seems conservative. 
Are we not misleading ourselves 
when we think that our unemploy- 
ment problem can be met by loud talk 
of public works? In the first place 
how much of this public work by the 
various states can be authorized and 
started without state legislatures’ 
approval? Must we wait two years 
for some of these to convene? Forty- 
one of the forty-eight states meet 
biennially. Furthermore, to what ex- 
tent will these states increase their 
work over and above what would 
have been done anyway? To what 
extent are they financially able to in- 
crease this work? What can we ex- 
pect in the immediate future from our 
Federal Government when we hear 
talk of public work expansion one day 
and economy or tax reduction the 
next? How much public work would 
be necessary to employ three million 
men for the working days of a six- 
month period? At $5 a day the 
daily wage bill would be fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, or $1,530,000,000 over 
a period of six months. One hundred 
and fifty million dollars in a prosper- 
ity reserve would give three million 
men work for ten days. Insofar as 
the present unemployment situation is 
concerned there is no hope for im- 
mediate and adequate relief through 
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public work. At best a reserve of 
public work can only prove a partial 
relief in future times of unemploy- 
ment and in looking to the future we 
should turn our thoughts to preven- 
tion of unemploymennt rather than 
its partial relief. However, partial 
relief beats no relief. 

How are these solutions to our un- 
employment problem to be made ef- 
fective? One employer, even if con- 
vinced, will not act so long as his com- 
petitors do not fall in line with him. 
The practical methods, other than 
legislative action, are increased or- 
ganization of labor and the economic, 
social and ethical education of the 
masters of industry and all other in- 
fluential groups in our population. 
The rapidity with which this second 
method will produce results will be 
largely determined by the first, since 
Labor’s strength and effectiveness lies 
in organization. However, both 
methods have proved their effective- 
ness by experience. 

Machinery improves efficiency, in- 
creases output, reduces labor and 
throws men out of work. One man 
replaces a dozen. If this keeps up 
and the demand for articles and our 
purchasing power remain the same, 
then eventually half the workers in 
the country will be able to produce 
what once called for the labor of all 
workers. We are making big strides 
in that direction already. A shorter 
work-day and work-week with in- 
creased wages is a more practicable 
and immediate solution. In this man- 
ner we will end long hours, poverty 
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and unemployment on the one hand 
and provide more leisure, purchasing 
power and production on the other. 

Already we find unknown millions 
out of employment, factories unable 
to operate regularly and millions in 
need of the necessaries of life that are 
not produced because of insufficient 
purchasing power. Already as a re- 
sult of low wages the grocers, doctors 
and others are paying in unpaid bills 
what employers should pay in wages. 
Track and roadway section men aver- 
age less than 36 cents an hour on our 
Class I railroads. The average earn- 
ings of all railway employees in 1928 
were $1,706.68, while prominent au- 
thorities and common sense set 
$2,000 as a bare living wage. In 
1928 over 200,000 railway employees 
earned less than $900 a year; 489,000 
earned less than $1,200, and 1,033,- 
000, or 62 per cent of all railway em- 
ployees, earned less than $1,800. 

This problem does not merely in- 
volve the struggle of our working 
masses for a living. It is a national 
one that affects our entire social, po- 
litical, industrial and religious life. 
Organized Labor, the only effective 
and collective voice of the working 
masses, has offered solutions and 
stands ready and eager to cooperate 
in every way to bring them into opera- 
tion. Organized society, government. 
industry and religion owe it to the 
best interests of our country to either 
accept Labor’s solution or provide a 
better one. Political prattle and pros- 
perity piffle will not feed the families 
of our millions of idle men. 























NEW YORK LABOR’S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Joun M. O'HANLON 


Secretary-Treasurer and Chairman of Legislative Committee of New York State Federation 
of Labor 


IGHT of the major proposals 
2 on the legislative program of 
the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, including our injunc- 
tion relief bill, were enacted by the 
1930 session of the New York State 
Legislature, which convened at noon 
on January 1 and adjourned on April 
12 at 1:30 a.m. In addition to these 
major legislative proposals, about a 
score of amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, the State 
Labor Law and other general laws 
proposed and endorsed by the New 
York State Federation of Labor were 
also enacted and more than a dozen 
bills, which sought to weaken the ex- 
isting labor laws were defeated. 
The major legislative proposals en- 
acted into law include abolition of 
ex-parte injunctions in this state, so 
that no injunction can hereafter be 
issued in an industrial dispute except 
after notice to both parties and a 
hearing in court; declaring the elimi- 
nation of highway-railroad grade 
crossings to be public work and ap- 
plying the eight-hour work-day and 
prevailing rate of wages sections of 
the Labor Law to such work, which 
is being done under a $300,000,000 
fund voted by the people, and which 
will mean the workers employed will 
receive from $22,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 more in wages than would 
be paid by railroad contractors under 
the old law and that New York State 
workers will do the work instead of 


imported groups from low-wage 
states and foreign countries; amend- 
ing public work article of Labor Law 
so as to provide that citizens and 
voters of New York State shall be 
given preference in employment on 
all state and local public work; pro- 
hibiting the importation into this 
state of prison-made articles and 
goods of any kind from any other 
state under the grant of power given 
by the Hawes-Cooper Federal Act; 
providing state-county administered, 
regular money relief for aged 
needy of both sexes who are seventy 
years of age and have been residents 
of this state for ten years—the first 
big forward step in the program for 
a general old-age pension law; secur- 
ing to the employed women and 
minors of this state in factories and 
stores a guaranteed 5%%-day week 
under the compromise 48-hour week 
law of 1928, with a weekly half-holi- 
day commencing at noon, despite the 
permissible overtime of 78 hours a 
year, thus overcoming an adverse 
court decision; the creation of a com- 
mission to carry out Governor Roose- 
velt’s proposal for state-owned and 
state-administered development of 
electricity from the St. Lawrence 
River water-power site with provi- 
sion that such hydro-electrical energy 
shall be provided for the home, farm 
and workshop at the least possible 
cost to the consumers; and providing 
state and local public funds for im- 
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mediate undertaking of a program of 
public works and construction to re- 
lieve unemployment that will aggre- 
gate half a billion dollars. 

Outstanding among the minor 
labor bills enacted can be listed the 
following improvements to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law and 
the Labor Law: 


Generally amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law by provid- 
ing that disfigurements of the neck 
shall be compensated to an extent not 
exceeding $3,500; providing that ad- 
vance payments made to an injured 
worker by his employer may be re- 
tained by the injured worker, in addi- 
tion to the compensation awarded 
him; extending the coverage of a 
compensation insurance policy; and 
providing a method of fixing fair 
wage-earning ability of injured 
worker employed only occasionally. 

Improving the occupational dis- 
eases sections of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law by adding thereto 
four new groups of occupational dis- 
eases, the disability resulting from 
which shall be compensated. 

Amending Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law by establishing a new mini- 
mum of $15 a week for workers per- 
manently, totally injured by loss of 
two eyes. The present minimum is 
$8. The maximum is $25 a week. 

Guaranteeing an injured worker, 
where such worker has sought injury 
relief under any other law except the 
Workmen's Compensation Law, the 
right to reopen his case under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law in the 
event that his proceeding has finally 
failed in court by a reversal of ver- 
dict. 

Amending Labor Law by provid- 
ing that explosives used in blasting 
shall not be delivered to any persons 
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under 18 years of age, and requiring 
safe storage of explosives with con- 
stant check-up on condition and 
quantities. 

_ oo that hereafter all plans 
for factory buildings and other 
buildings coming under the State 
Labor Law shall be submitted to the 
State Industrial Commissioner for in- 
spection and approval before work of 
construction has commenced in any 
locality of the state. 

Placing the work of demolishing 
buildings under the Labor Law and 
surrounding it with same safeguards 
that now apply to the construction of 
a building in the interest of the se- 
curity of life and limb of those en- 
gaged in the work of demolition. 
Many serious accidents which have 
occurred in connection with the work 
of demolition during the past years 
will be prevented in the future by the 
provision of this amendment. 

Requiring safety guards and ap- 
pliances on buildings for protection 
of outside window cleaners, and giv- 
ing Industrial Board power to adopt 
rules and regulations. This provi- 
sion will help to reduce the heavy 
serious accident and death list in this 
occupation. 

Extending the weekly Day of Rest 
Law to include operators of motion- 
picture machines throughout the 
state. 

Strengthening the Labor Law in 
relation to fireproofing of floors in 
factories by requiring linoleum to be 
cemented. 


NuMEROUus HOstTILE B1LLs OPPOSED 
AND DEFEATED 


It was found necessary during the 
1930 session of the Legislature, as it 
has been in all former sessions, to 
oppose a number of bills opposed to 
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the interests of the trade unions of 
the state. We were successful after 
considerable effort, supplemented 
vigorously by the cooperation of the 
trade unions affected, in securing the 
abandonment or defeat of all such 
measures—not one of them being en- 
acted, although some were reported 
and advanced in the Senate and As- 
sembly. These bills included such 
objectionable provisions as the fol- 
lowing: 


Requiring women employees of 
restaurants to work all night; pro- 
hibiting any increase in building 
trades scales of wages during the 
duration of public-work contracts; 
breaking down the motion-picture 
machine operators city license sys- 
tem; taxing and diminishing outdoor 
advertising; increasing the amount of 
printing in state prisons; licensing 
welding as a single craft, whereas 
welding is a process used in several 
crafts; permitting theatrical produc- 
tions on Sunday and opening of busi- 
ness places on Sunday, which would 
create 7-day working weeks; reduc- 
ing the present benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law and 
_ permitting waiving of benefits by em- 
ployees who have sustained minor 
physical defects; depriving “labor 
class” civil service employees of their 
present rights of tenure; seven pro- 
posals to substitute night school for 
the present daytime continuation 


schools for employed minors; depriv- 
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ing male barbers of the right to dress 
the hair of women; and several 
amendments to the Compensation 
Law, Labor Law and Education 
Law weakening the effectiveness of 
these humanitarian statutes. 


Complete Text OF INJUNCTION 
RELIEF BILL As ENACTED 


Following is the complete text of 
the Hofstadter-Lefkowitz bill, which 
prohibits the issuance of any injunc- 
tion in New York State without no- 
tice to the defendants and an 
opportunity to be heard in court be- 
fore any injunction can be issued, 
and which was signed by Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 9 as 
Chapter No. 378 of the Laws of 


1930: 


Section 1. Section eight hundred 
and eighty-two of the civil practice 
act is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 882. Provision as to notice; 
injunction pending an application. 
The order may be granted only upon 
notice. Where an application for an 
injunction is made upon notice either 
before or after answer, the court or 
judge may enjoin the defendant until 
the hearing and decision of the ap- 
plicant; but only upon such notice as 
the court or judge in its or his dis- 
cretion may direct. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect 
September first, nineteen hundred 
thirty. 








WHY LABOR IS NEVER SATISFIED 
W. D. MAHON 


President, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. 


S organized labor reaches its an- 
A nual or biennial period of mak- 
ing new wage contracts, it in- 
variably always asks for an increase 
of wages, and for that act it is crit- 
icized and arraigned by certain forces 
who contend and point out in their 
objections that labor is never satisfied. 
Now, the truth is that labor has never 
yet reached—at least in mighty few 
instances—the point where it has re- 
ceived what it was actually entitled 
to and what would satisfy it. When 
we prepare our figures for a coming 
wage demand, whether it be through 
mediation or arbitration, we prepare 
and submit our figures in defense of 
what we are asking for, basing them 
on such facts as will enable us to make 
a step forward towards that to which 
we are entitled, and yet avoid a seri- 
ous struggle, if possible. 
The fact is that labor has traveled 
a long and rocky road down through 
the ages, struggling up from slavery, 
through serfdom and wage slavery, 
attempting to reach its proper place 
in the civilization of the world, being 
conscious of what it has to struggle 
against and of the opposition with 
which it must contend. So, in sub- 
mitting our figures on the cost of liv- 
ing, we only take the actual, prevail- 
ing cost for a healthy family of five, 
without submitting the real and actual 
facts and figures that should be sub- 
mitted if we were to establish the 
proper basis of civilization. In ad- 
dition to what we call the standard 


of living, there should be considered 
all of the environments of life; and 
there should be established protection 
against sickness, old age and means 
for the proper rearing of our families. 
First should come sickness, to which 
no wage scale now gives proper con- 
sideration. In 1926 the National In- 
dustrial Conference tells us that the 
American wage worker loses $250,- 
000,000 a year through illness. They 
point out that in one typical New 
England plant employing 4,500 work- 
ers, illness cost the workers in this 
concern $202,000 a year in wages. 
Then comes the cost of old age, a 
cost that we have never yet figured 
into our wage demands, but which, 
without any question, belongs there. 
The worker has no other means of 
protecting himself in old age except 
through his wages. The fact is that 
in our life there is a constant pressure 
on the wage-earner to spend not only 
the wages already earned, but also to 
mortgage his future earnings in order — 
to maintain his prosperity. On this 
account savings against old age, even 
to those who have a high rate of wage 
and to the so-called middle man, be- 
comes less possible every day. At the 
present time, in this machine-displace- 
ment period, one approaching middle 
age spells his end of economic inde- 
pendence, for the loss of a job at that 
age means the impossibility of getting 
another. This is one of the serious 
problems of our day, and I repeat, 
nowhere else can it be figured as af- 
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fecting the worker except in his of living when the workers present 
standard of wages. their requests for the readjustment 

Then again comes the cost of rear- in wages. I repeat, the workers are 
ing a family, a problem that grows moving in that same old spirit that 
more serious as our civilization ad- they have followed down the ages, 
vances. Children must be properly struggling step by step, following the 
housed, clothed, fed, and educated. lines of least resistance in their efforts 
In 1926 the Metropolitan Life Insur- to reach higher and better condi- 
ance Company gave the estimate that tions of life. It is therefore in line 
it cost $6,167 to rear a girl and $6,- with the spirit of our struggles for 
077 to rear a boy to the age of eight- the higher, better and nobler things of 
een years. These are some of the im- life to continue to demand an increase 


portant costs that have never yet been of wages at the annual or biennial 
properly figured into the actual cost periods of our wage adjustments. 


DELAYED LETTER 


I pramised to write on my way between there and here, 

But for twelve days I, who am so well-friended, 

Was lost to everyone, was unknowing and unknown; 

There were twelve days, my dear, when my world ended 

And I rushed on—I had six thousand miles to go. 

(Forgive these numbers, but numbers alone 

Speak to a mind so curiously lost in time and space.) 

I was not mad. I remembered days and nights; 

I remembered your words; I could have drawn your face 

As I last saw it. But these and all were no more to me 

Than things I had read or dreamed or heard from a 
stranger. 

I knew no one on earth. I had no thoughts. I was free 

Of all that had ever happened to my heart and my mind. 

I went on. I met people. I could move and talk 

But not with conviction. I was not sure of anything; 

My days were blown from me like leaves from a stalk; 

I was neither alive nor dead, I was traveling. ° 

Nothing held me. To speak of yesterday or tomorrow 

Seemed like pretending importance I could not claim. 

For twelve days I possessed neither joy nor sorrow; 

I watched the passing of land and the changing of hours. 

Though I had promised to write, I could not; 

I had nothing to say, nothing to call mine or yours. 


—Marie ve L. WELCH. 





SAMUEL GOMPERS: A CHARACTER 
APPRECIATION 


FREDERICK RUSSELL Pope, M.A. 


N THE mid-year of the last cen- 
tury, on the twenty-seventh day 
of the first month, a young 

Jewess brought forth a son, upon 
whom was bestowed the forename of 
Samuel, Israel’s righteous judge. 
That, of course, was not an event of 
any particular interest to the mighty 
city of London, for Spittlefields was 
a mile from the Ghetto, and what 
went on in Spittlefields was of no 
concern to the rest of the world- 
metropolis on the Thames. 

Yet, sixty-eight years later this lit- 
tle Samuel was to be ceremoniously 
driven through the gates of Bucking- 
ham Palace and for an hour was 
closeted with His Majesty King 
George V. It’s a long, long way 
from Spittlefields to Buckingham! 
Let us mark the journey. 

The Gompers ancestry is an in- 
teresting illustration of what unfore- 
seen results may arise from minor 
events. When Napoleon dispatched 
his armies to the ,Lowlands he did 
not dream, of course, that he was to 
furnish the Republic of the Western 
World with a leader of men whose 
achievements may be well compared 
to his own—with this to the latter’s 
greater glory, that he shed no blood, 
made neither orphans nor widows. 

But, as it happened, a certain sol- 
dier of the army of occupation took 
himself a wife by the name of Rood, 
and Samuel’s mother was a Rood. 
His father’s line, as the name implies, 
was Austrian, though both parents 


were actually born in the city of 
Amsterdam. 

The Gompers children spent much 
of their time on the streets—of ne- 
cessity, for eight humans in two 
rooms is somewhat more than 
enough. Indeed, it was there that the 
lads’ wits were sharpened, and he 
himself has paid tribute to “the 
street” as a powerful factor in his 
education. 

But great was the influence of 
Grandfather Solomon on the grow- 
ing boy; two key-lessons in charac- 
ter did the old man teach him: first, 
to hold his tongue; second, to hold 
his temper. 

“Samuel,” he would say, “if you 
wish to keep a secret, tell it to no one 
-—then only 1 knows it,” and he 
would write down the figure 1. “If 
you tell it to another then [marking 
down 11] this many know it; and if 
he tells another, then this many— 
iS hm 

The instruction in self-control, the 
old man, unfortunately for himself, 
impressed upon the boy by the “hor- 
rible example” method, for he was 
accustomed to fly off into furious out- 
bursts of passion, whereupon the 
grandson would gaze at him, wide- 
eyed, and say to himself, “Sam, that’s 
you and it ain’t good.” 

It has often been observed that 
men rarely outlive the influence of 
childhood and there is one event in 
the boyhood of Gompers that cut 
deep. Opposite his home stood a silk 
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mill. The operators of it were large- 
ly descendants of those French 
Huguenots who had settled in Eng- 
land after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes by Louis XIV, that modest 
violet of French imperialism who re- 
marked “I am the state.” 

The introduction of machinery 
turned hundreds of these thrifty 
workers into the streets and the 
vision of their hopeless, dejected 
faces lingered in Samuel Gompers’ 
soul for many a year after they had 
long since passed from an earth that 
begrudged them and their children 
bread. 

Yes; times were hard and at the 
age of ten the lad was put to work. 
“I had no understanding of the 
wrong done,” says he, “but the in- 
humanity of it I have felt very keen- 
ly every year of my life.” 

But his nature craved knowledge. 
“Mental hunger is as cruel as phys- 
ical,” so he wrote. There were night 
schools. The Talmud “unlocked a lit- 
erature of wonderful beauty and 
wisdom.” And always there were 
clubs, groups of eager debaters, par- 
liamentarians, the forum of workers, 
often men of keen mentality, upon 
whom anyone might sharpen his 
wits. To one of these workmen—in- 
deed, to whom his autobiography is 
dedicated — Ferdinand Laurell, a 
Swede, may well be ascribed the 
honor of setting the young immi-+ 
grant’s feet on the path they were 
ever after to follow. And in the New 
World Cooper Union’s gates were 
open, and through them he walked 
for over twenty years. 

It was in the year 1863 that the 
Gompers family sailed for the 
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United States, then torn by dissen- 
sion, age-old, over the question as to 
whether man must make bricks 
without straw. Moses in Egypt had 
once protested to Pharaoh that they 
should not; Pharaoh, loath to lose 
the cheapest-priced labor known— 
slavery—had clung to it until the 
plagues loosened his grip. Lincoln in 
America had duplicated divine prece- 
dent by the issuing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation the very year 
this young descendant of Moses set 
foot in the United States. And his 
days, too, were to be a devoted con- 
tinuation of the faith, the fighting of 
a good fight, the proclaiming of an 
eternal, everlasting “No” against 
the exploitation of Blood by Greed. 

The new arrivals settled, of course, 
in New York City. Suffice it to say 
that there was a_ slaughterhouse 
across the way from their lodgings 
and a brewery in the rear! Neigh- 
bors—English, Irish , German and 
Dutch. 

A citizen at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, 1872, when he had already 
been married five years. People did 
not wait to start at the top in those 
days! 

For ten years after his marriage 
Gompers worked at his trade, a 
cigarmaker, as did many another 
youth. But there was a unique “so- 
ciability” about the man; over and 
over again in his autobiography one 
reads the simple statement, “I love 
men,” “I like to be with men.”’ None 
of them seemed unimportant to him. 

We hear of a group called “Die 
Zehn Philosophen,” the ten _phi- 
losophers, meeting, strangely enough, 
at the Tenth Ward Hotel. And the 
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ten philosophers believed what Alex- 
ander Pope and Socrates had told 
them that the proper study of man- 
kind is man; and, though proud uni- 
versities would never have given 
them credits or points for their dis- 
cussions, the ten philosophers pro- 
duced the germ of what no proud 
universities could produce, to wit, the 
germ of the American Federation of 
Labor. “To them,” says Gompers, 
“life was an adventure, not a trag- 
edy.” 

It was in 1876 that Samuel Gomp- 
ers was elected to his first official 
position, President of Local No. 144. 
The following year he found himself 
with a strike on his hands at the 
conclusion of which, he tells us, he 
was heavily in debt, with most of his 
little stock of valuables in pawn. 

Now we are quite certain that at 
this point someone will be asking, 
“And what did he ‘get’ out of all 
these jobs?” for devotion to an ideal 
is considered a medieval virtue to- 
day; the world is always thinking in 
terms of “get,” not give. 

‘Samuel Gompers gave. ‘The la- 
bor movement,” he writes, “is fun- 
damentally spiritual, inspiring dedi- 
cation as completely as any religious 
movement. We placed Labor before 
everything, personal advancement, 
family, comfort.” 

Let us examine that statement in 
detail—‘‘The labor movement is fun- 
damentally spiritual.” “I failed to 
see,” he protested, “how men who 
claimed to believe in conventional re- 
ligious standards, Christian or Jew- 
ish, could profit through the misery 
of human beings.” (We should love 


to know just exactly how Mr. 
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Gompers felt in 1902 when a certain 
mine owner exclaimed, “The rights 
of the laboring man will be protected 
not by labor agitators but by the 
Christian men to whom God in His 
infinite wisdom has given control of 
the public interests of the country.” 
Are these, we wonder, the same 
Christian gentlemen who today con- 
trol a certain public utility that re- 
cently decreed no men over forty 
should be employed by that com- 
pany ?) 

To return to the statement quoted. 
“‘We placed Labor before everything, 
personal advancement, family, com- 
fort.” 

“Before personal advancement.” 
A few facts: In 1914 the then Gov- 
ernor of New York, Glynn, offered 
Mr. Gompers the chairmanship of 
the newly formed Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, at a salary of 
$10,000 a year. It was refused. We 
will not enumerate the many other 
honorable offers that were made and 
rejected. Other men accepted. They 
were well within their rights in do- 
ing so. “It was not,” exclaims 
Gompers, sadly, “that they were cor- 
rupted; they were weaned away.” 
Yes, weaned away by political jobs, 
by corporation executiveships, by one 
or another mess of porridge. 

As for dishonorable offers, they 
were many. Feathering his nest would 
have been but the trouble of raising 
his hand—$10,000 for a mere list of 
names and addresses of the delegates 
to the Labor Convention at the time 
of the notorious ship subsidy bill of 
1899. How did he answer that? By 
hobbling to the hall in arctics and on 
crutches, and seeing to it that the 
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proposal was buried deep in the mud 
whence it sprang. 

“Before family.” A few extracts 
from the story of his life: “My 
mother died while I was in Omaha 
delivering a Labor Day address.” 
And again: “When in Des Moines 
and while on the platform, speaking, 
I received a telegram stating that 
Rose, my eldest daughter, was dead. 
I tried to finish my talk but could 
not.” And again: “My daughter 
Sadie died while I was in Italy dur- 
ing the War. Somehow I felt it was 
hardly just compensation for the 
service that I had tried to render.” 

“Before comfort.” “I traveled on 
immigrant trains, cheap boats and 
freight cars.” “We carried our of- 
fices in our hats and earned our liv- 
ing by our trades.” “When my shoes 
needed repairing, I wore old slip- 
pers.” And finally—and this should 
convince the most skeptical anti- 
laborite—Mr. Gompers never owned 
a dress suit till r902! An amusing 
sidelight is this: He had been invited 
to address the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation — the 
Brahmens, as he called them. Should 
he or should he not wear a dress 
suit? Big question this. (You remem- 
ber Gann versus Roosevelt?) Note 
the solution: “I finally concluded that 
nonconformity to convention would 
only make me _ conspicuous and 
would not help my cause, so I bought 
my first evening suit.” 

We believe this man was 100 per 
cent honest. We do not think that a 
self-seeker leaves as a post-morten 
message these words: “Say to them 
that as I kept the Faith; I expect they 
will keep the Faith.” 








Yes; to him the labor movement 
was fundamentally spiritual, inspir- 
ing dedication as completely as any 
religious movement. And he did 
place Labor before everything, per- 
sonal advancement, family, comfort. 
And our answer to the question 
“What did he ‘get’ out of it? is: 
“He did not ‘get’—he gave.” 

Our next glimpse of Samuel Gomp- 
ers is in the guise of a book agent, 
peddling the works of his illustrious 
compatriot, Charles Dickens. To 
whom? To tenement house cigar- 
makers, not likely prospects as the 
supersalesman would say. But Mr. 
Gompers, to tell the truth, is not 
using his mouth in this campaign so 
much as his eyes, and what he sees of 
tenements converted into pigsty “‘fac- 
tories,” he jots down in a little note- 
book. The contents of this notebook 
he divulges to another young man, a 
“silk stocking,” who at that time was 
serving his first term in the New York 
State Legislature. Rather interest- 
ing, these two people talking over 
that notebook. The young legislator 
thinks it grossly exaggerated, refuses 
to believe. 

“Come and see,” urges Gompers. 

They go; the young assemblyman 
is persuaded; he promises to cham- 
pion a regulatory bill and he keeps 
his promise. Theodore Roosevelt and 
Samuel Gompers were to meet on 
many a future occasion; doubtless 
each recognized in the other that 
most attractive of masculine virtues, 


aggressiveness. “But I am President’ 


of the United States,” once roared 
the former assemblyman, now become 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 
“That is true, Mr. President,” re- 
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torts the undismayed Gompers, “but 
I am President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and as such I shall 
insist upon our right to pursue a law- 
ful course.” 

We know of no man so little im- 
pressed by what the world calls great 
as was Mr. Gompers. His perfect, 
matter-of-fact attitude toward names 
which dazzled was astounding. Was 
it because he had ever so clearly in 
his mind’s eye the masses of those 
who toil so that the splendor with 
which this or that king or president 
was surrounded seemed so negligible ? 
Through every chapter of his life re- 
sounds the simple call, “I love men.” 

The first and, with the exception of 
one year, the perpetual President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
was Samuel Gompers — elected, 


1882; salary, $1,000; full-time to be 


devoted to the Federation which, be 
it noted, was a rather decentralized 
body at that date! “The American 
trade-union movement,” Gompers 
wrote, “had to work out its own phi- 
losophy, technic and language.” Elab- 
orate offices—consisting of one room, 
ten feet by eight, furnished with a 
kitchen table and a soap-box for a 
chair—were set up in East 8th 
Street, New York. Seated here on the 
soap-box Samuel Gompers started to 
work out the philosophy, technic and 
language of American trade-unionism. 
We very much doubt whether the 
shrewdest man in the United States 
looking in at East 8th Street those 
days, would have gambled one cent 
on the success of that enterprise. 
But Gompers was no ‘“wheel- 
chair” general. Up and down the 
city and country—impossible to fol- 
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low his pilgrimages those years. We 
hear an amusing incident upon the 
occasion of his first speech. He was 
being heartily congratulated. Finally 
a certain old and trusted friend 
reached out his hand: “That was all 
right, Sam. You will yet a good 
speaker be.” “I, was a bit crest- 
fallen,” admits Gompers. 

“The last speaker,” said an ultra- 
conservative New York paper, “was 
Mr. Gompers, who made a miser- 
able fist of it.” “Then,” comments 
Mr. Gompers humorously, “they 
concluded, as a _ gracious after- 
thought, ‘The meeting broke up 
peacefully’.” 

The growth of the Federation 
during the nineties was not spectacu- 
lar. “We plodded on,” says he. And 
there is just a world of meaning in 
that simple statement, ‘““We plodded 
on.” Time and again one runs across 
that sentiment. “It takes fortitude to 
continue hammering away at a proj- 
ect year after year with no visible 
results.” “The patience of Labor is 
one of the most remarkable features 
of the whole struggle.” There is 
something tremendously convincing 
about slow growth. This.is Nature’s 
way—this is how all that is has come 
to be—coal and iron, oaks and man. 
“We plodded on.” 

But not dumbly. The man on the 
soap-box chair was a seer who fore- 
saw. Industrial centralization — the 
“trust,” as it was called—must be 
countered by a parallel development 
in Labor. “The trade union is 
Labor’s constructive suggestion to 
democratic regulation of large-scale 
production. I will not join the howl 
against trusts; all I ask is to give us 
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freedom to work out our own salva- 
tion, and give industry the same op- 
portunity. The economic world is 
essentially scientific; politics is the 
field of contending forces.” 

If it be objected that there is a 
certain vagueness to Mr. Gompers’ 
Labor creed at this time, we can only 
reply that assuredly there was. We 
have already stated that; and at no 
time in his life could he have pro- 
duced what he rather sardonically 
termed “blue-prints and specifications 
for a labor movement.” This man 
was not a philosopher; he was a gen- 
eral. “All my life,” says he near the 
close of it, “has been a fight.”” And— 
let us not deny it, for he did not— 
partisan fighting for one cause. “If 
I can not defend an error, I shall try 
to find an excuse for it.” And a hard 
fighter. “In any contest in which hu- 
man interests are involved I have 
never given nor asked mercy; the is- 
sue is the thing. It is a clean fight 
and a man’s fight.”” He took his work 
and himself seriously. There is no 
flippancy in the man, no bravado, a 
grim humor, at times. To a million- 
aire steel man who claimed that “his 
men” had acted very undiplomatical- 
ly, in the matter of calling a strike, 
Mr. Gompers replied, “But we don’t 
grow diplomats on 12, 13 and 14 
cents an hour, Mr. H.” And to an- 
other who asserted that those who 
work with their heads are superior 
to those who work with their hands, 
Mr. Gompers answered by reminding 
him that his generalization had over- 
looked hogs who do all their work 
with their heads. 

Yes; he took his work seriously. 
The cries of the starving Huguenots 
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of Spittlefields were still resounding 
in his ears; and—whether in Egypt, 
London or the New World—still 
there were and still there are those 
who would willingly have others 
make bricks without straw. 

He charted his course, as a prac- 
tical sailor does, from day to day. A 
good captain does not run his ship 
against a reef to prove that his ves- 
sel is staunch and will not spring a 
leak. “There is nothing to be gained 
by taking an immovable stand for an 
impossible cause.” It is statements 
such as these, so illustrative of the 
man’s generalship, that arouse ani- 
mosity in the minds of those who feel 
it more glorious to dash out their 
brains against stone walls than to 
scale them in order to attain an ob- 
jective. 

But when Samuel Gompers knew 
his ground, his rights, he stood firm. 
The Bucks Stove and Range Com- 
pany case is now history, but it is not 
so well known as it fully deserves to 
be. We will not here rehearse the af- 
fair, but we will transcribe Mr. 
Gompers’ memorable reply to the 
accusing judge — for such he was. 
After hearing his conduct described 
by the learned (?) justice as “coarse, 
unrefined and insolent,” the accused 
answered: “If men must suffer be- 
cause they dare speak for the masses 
of our country, if men must suffer be- 
cause they have raised their voices to 
meet the bitter antagonism of sordid 
greed which would even grind the 
children into the dust to coin dollars, 
I shall not only have to, but be will- 
ing to submit to whatever sentence 
your honor may impose.” Bang! goes 
the gavel. “One year!” And yet, if 
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we recall correctly, Mr. Lincoln’s 
second inaugural contains some 
phrases perilously like these. 

So for seven years Samuel Gomp- 
ers went about his business with a jail 
sentence on his mind. But finally, in 
1914, the sentence was declared in- 
valid by the Supreme Court of the 
United States under the Statute of 
Limitations. The man _ stood his 
ground. “We were not lawyers but 
we had learned the principles of hu- 
man freedom in a school that burned 
them into us and no one could shake 
our grasp of them.” And still the 
Huguenots of Spittlefields go march- 
ing on! 

If there was any one event which 
might symbolize the success of 
Samuel Gompers in a material sense 
it was the dedication in 1916 of the 
Labor Temple in Washington, D. C. 


A long way now from East 8th 
Street, the kitchen table and the box! 
Surely he must have been thinking of 
that one little room that day when 


he escorted the President of the 
United States to the platform. And 
surely, for he was a human being, he 
must have felt a deep satisfaction— 
and Labor must have felt it no less 
—when Woodrow Wilson said, “I 
want to express my admiration for 
his [Gompers’] patriotic courage, 
large vision and __ statesmanlike 
sense.” 

The dedication of Labor’s beau- 
tiful home in 1916 may, in a sense, 
be said to mark the close of Samuel 
Gompers’ career as a Labor leader 
proper. Soon were unchained the 
ancient dogs of war. And overnight 
the whole aspect of society had 
changed. The primal instinct of the 
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herd to protect itself quickly seized 
on all; and Labor was no exception 
to the rule. At the beginning of the 
conflict Samuel Gompers was what 
he had been for many years—a doc- 
trinaire pacifist. In this he was in 
most excellent company, as anyone 
knows, for we do not doubt that prac- 
tically the whole working world was 
similarly minded. At the same time 
it never occurred to him to question 
his Americanism. That we will accept 
at face value. His activity through- 
out the struggle was an inspiring ex- 
ample of undivided loyalty, although, 
even after his appointment to the 
Council of National Defense, he was 
conscious that the other members of 
the committee regarded him with sus- 
picion or reservation. It is still very 
true, as was sorrowfully said by an- 
other, that a prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country. Could 
there be a more beautiful illustration 
of this than an incident that occurred 
in London, August, 1918? Lloyd 
George was speaking at the Carleton 
Hotel; beside him sat Samuel Gomp- 
ers. “Mr. Gompers,” said the British 
minister, whose countrymen likewise 
—many of them, at least, in the past 
—had found no language bitter 
enough to describe the little Welsh- 
man—‘“Mr. Gompers, we were not 
always accepted as we are now but we 
have never wavered from the ideal of 
Justice, Freedom and Humanity.” 
Let us not linger on his war mis- 
sion, his broadcasting of American 
Labor’s message to European work- 
ers. Marshals, emperors, presidents 
and parliaments hailed him; but 
somehow we can not escape the feel- 
ing that for him, as for millions of 
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others, the fact that war shattered 
so many fond ideals as to cast a 
shadow over life ever after. . 

“There will yet be a World Parlia- 
ment of Man,” he insists. 

Somehow, writing from the view- 
point of one who served as a youth 
in the trenches, we sense in Mr. 
Gompers’ story of the war, a pro- 
found sadness as though there had 
been piled upon his shoulders an in- 
credibly heavy load. In the twinkling 
of an eye the world is turned upside 
down. Perhaps the past had been all 
wrong—perhaps new visions are 
needed. “Well, if so,” we fancy this 
man of seventy saying to himself— 
he and many others—“‘if so, the bur- 
den of it rests on these millions whom 
we saw in khaki. Perhaps—perhaps, 
they will bring back a message from 
No-Man’s Land.” 

Was it, we wonder, the prompt- 
ing of some such vague reflections as 
these that made him write: “When I 
am gone, I want someone to do me 
the justice to let the world know that 
I was never in entire accord with 
my colleagues upon the withdrawal 
from the International Federation of 
Trade Unions” (in 1919). 

The long day closes. The name of 
Gompers was as familiar in Mexico 
as in the United States. Calles is to 
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be inducted into office at Mexico City. 
Gompers must be there. He goes. 
The ceremonies are over. In the beau- 
tiful sunken garden behind the Na- 
tional Palace a luncheon has been 
served. The diplomats, the “great,” 
have left. It is sundown. Gompers re- 
mains for a moment, gazing interest- 
edly at a group of barefooted peons, 
coming down the path. What are 
they doing here? As they approach 
him they fall at his feet and kiss the 
old man’s hands. There have been 
many miles and many years traveled 
from Spittlefields! 

And the years were all but seventy- 
five. All journeys end; and Samuel 
Gompers’ ardent wish that he might 
be permitted to labor until he went 
out into Silence was granted. 

Perhaps we do not yet know what 
the War has swept away of what was 
old and what of new must now be built. 
The radical of yesterday is hailed by 
the conservative of tomorrow. But 
whatever shall be done, whether by 
plagues of Egypt, by evolution, or by 
revolution, by peace, or by war, noth- 
ing worth-while can be done save by 
men with as deep a love for their fel- 
lows as Samuel Gompers’ love. Turn 
the pages of his life and read it again 
and again: “I love men—no human 
being is unimportant.” 


THE BUTTERFLY 


Leafless, stemless, floating flower, 
From a rainbow’s scattered bower, 
Like a bubble of the air 

Blown by fairies, tell me where 
Seed or scion I may find 

Bearing blossoms of thy kind. 


Rev. Jonn B. Tass. 
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WINIFRED HATHAWAY 


Associate Director, National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


ERE is a tradition that the 
go-between always gets the 
worst of the bargain because he 

draws fire from both sides. The in- 
between is equally unfortunate. He 
likewise gets the worst of the bar- 
gain because he falls between groups 
that receive advantages which he, for 
one reason or another, can not share. 

In no case, perhaps, has this been 
better exemplified than with children 
suffering from seriously defective 
vision that can not be corrected or 
cured. 

Education was originally planned 
from the standpoint of normally 
sighted children. After centuries of 
neglect, blind children .were taken 
into consideration and a method of 
instruction devised by which they 
might learn to see with their fingers. 

Children with seriously defective 
vision have always been at great dis- 
advantage in attempting to use the 
equipment provided for the normally 
sighted; they are at even greater dis- 
advantage under conditions that are 
the educational salvation of blind 
children because, having eyes with 
which to see, they will use them for 
processes in which blind children em- 
ploy their fingers, hence the last state 
is apt to be worse than the first. 

Even as late as twenty years ago 
such children were given scant con- 
sideration in the educational pro- 
gram; usually they got along as best 
they could in the regular grade, some- 
times making excellent records in 


their studies, but usually at the ex- 
pense of their sight or general health. 
More often, however, they failed to 
make the grade, repeated classes and 
becoming discouraged left school at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 
Occasionally they came under the di- 
rection of a physican who recognized 
their difficulties and kept them out of 
school as the lesser of two evils. One 
other door was open to them, that of 
the school for the blind, a school built 
and equipped for blind children and 
not for those with sight. 

Today ninety-nine cities in the 
United States have recognized their 
obligations to offer education in a 
form that can be assimilated; and 
have established sight-saving classes 
for children who need the special 
benefits such classes have to offer. 
Although, to be sure, many large 
cities are included in this list, smaller 
places are well represented and, in 
two instances, even counties have es- 
tablished sight-saving classes in con- 
solidated schools, demonstrating that 
it is possible to make provisions for 
such children where there is the will 
to do so. 

These classes are established as a 
part of regular school systems. A 
room is selected that offers good 
lighting facilities, both natural and 
artificial. Daylight is controlled by 
translucent, buff-colored shades, two 
hung at the center of each window, so 
that one may be pulled up and the 
other down, thus preventing glare as 
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well as diffusing light. Walls, ceil- 
ings, woodwork and furniture are fin- 
ished in dull surface, also to prevent 
glare. Moveable, adjustable seats 
and desks make it possible for the 
pupils to place these where they will 
receive the best light. Desks lift to 
an angle, hence the children are not 
obliged to bend over a flat surface 
for eye work. Books in very large, 
clear type are provided, as are heavy 
pencils and large sheets of paper. 
Maps are without confusing details 
likely to strain eyes that would have 
difficulty in seeing them. In fact, all 
the equipment is selected with infinite 
care, the fact being always borne in 
mind that it is for children who have 
difficulty in seeing. 

The most important point, how- 
_ ever, is that these classes are taught 
by teachers trained to understand the 
special form of eye difficulty from 
which each child is suffering and to 
adapt, not only materials, but meth- 
ods of teaching to his particular 
needs. 

Children in sight-saving classes 
may be divided into two groups— 
those with eye difficulties that are 
likely to grow worse under wrong 
conditions, and those who actually 
can not see well enough to make use 
of the equipment provided for chil- 
dren with normal vision. 

The children of the second group 
are easily discernible, hence are more 
often given attention. There is, for 
instance, the child who, because of 
accident or disease, has scars across 
the front of his eyes through which 
he cannot see. The ordinary equip- 
ment is of no use to him. He falls 
behind in his work and is recognized 
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by even the most indifferent of teach- 
ers as needing some special adjust- 
ment. 

It is the child of the first group 
who needs the greatest consideration 
and who is most often passed by be- 
cause he can keep up with the regu- 
lar grade. Thus a nearsighted boy 
is not nearly so easily recognized as 
needing help since he not uncommon- 
ly leads his class; good mentality 
often accompanies this physical 
handicap and, in addition, not being 
able to see well enough to compete, 
the child is pushed aside in the games 
and concentrates upon his studies, 
soon outstriding many of his compan- 
ions. He can see print no matter 
how small it is, so long as he is per- 
mitted to hold it near enough to his 
eyes, but by so doing he becomes 
round-shouldered and narrow-chested 
and, what is far more to the point, 
he is in all probability increasing his 
eye. difficulty. 

It was for children of this first 
group that sight-saving classes were 
established in the United States in 
1913. Although seventeen years 
have slipped by since then, many 
children who need these advantages 
are still getting along as best they 
can without them. This is true even 
in places where facilities abound. 
Sometimes principals and teachers 
fail to see the necessity of reporting” 
such children for transfer to sight- 
saving classes. The greatest objec- 
tion, however, comes from parents 
who do not recognize the wisdom of 
taking advantage of educational fa- 
cilities presented in a form best suited 
to the needs of the individual child. 
Often parents think that if children 
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are placed in a sight-saving class they 
will not be as likely to be promoted as 
they would had they remained in the 
regular grade. Quite the contrary is 
true; with the special equipment 
adapted to their need and with the 
individual instruction made possible 
by the small numbers in these classes, 
the chances for promotion are far 
greater. 

Another objection often raised is 
that children placed in sight-saving 
classes will not become bread-winners 
as soon as if they had remained 
in the regular grade. This, too, 
is a fallacy. In sight-saving classes 
vocational guidance is stressed. The 
teacher makes a study of the eye con- 
dition of each pupil, not only for the 
purpose of arranging for his educa- 
tional needs but in order to discover 
what occupations he may be able to 


undertake without further injury to 


his sight. She studies his inclina- 
tions, his personality and his mental 
ability and takes into consideration 
the various types of occupations that 
may be available in the community, so 
that she may make practical sugges- 
tions. 

In an elementary school vocational 
training is not expected to be given. 
Vocational junior high schools are, 
however, being established in a num- 
ber of places and arrangements have 
already been made in some of these 
for giving training that may be safely 
undertaken by the student with seri- 
ously defective vision. What a dif- 
ferent picture this presents and how 
hopeful it makes the outlook! An- 
other objection to placing a child in 
a sight-saving class has probably 
arisen through a misunderstanding. 
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The first special classes to be formed 
in almost every community are those 
for children with subnormal mental- 
ity; hence it is not surprising that the 
idea still prevails that all special 
classes are for mentally retarded chil- 
dren and that placing a child in a 
special class is an indication of difh- 
culties of the mind. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Children 
of subnormal mentality are not ad- 
mitted to the sight-saving class; 
therefore, the placement of a child in 
one of them should be an indication 
that he is of normal mentality. 

It is thought by some parents that 
placing a child in a sight-saving class 
segregates him from his normally 
sighted companions. In reality, in 
the great majority of sight-saving 
classes in the United States, these 
children do only that work requiring 
close use of the eyes in the special 
class. They share all the other ac- 
tivities of the regular grade in com- 
pany with their fellow-students. In 
addition, they are given many advan- 
tages that the normally sighted child 
does not enjoy. They have the serv- 
ices of a teacher who is specially 
trained to understand the eye diff- 
culties from which they are suffering 
and to adapt the material to their 
greatest possible advantage. Is 
there, for instance, any child in a 
regular fifth grade who would not 
jump at the chance of being taught 
typewriting in school? The sight- 
saving class child is given this ad- 
vantage, for by using the touch 
system his eyes are saved from the 
strain of much writing. Again, is 
there any child in a regular grade 
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who would not gladly work out his 
history or geography on the sand ta- 
ble if the same opportunity were af- 
forded him as is given the child in 
the sight-saving class? 

Sometimes there is a mistaken idea 
that children in sight-saving classes 
follow a different curriculum from 
that taken up by the normally sighted 
boys and girls. This again is far 
from the truth. The same standards 
are used with both groups, the only 
difference being that in subjects such 
as drawing and painting that require 
very close use of the eyes, substitu- 
tions may be used, such as freehand 
cutting, modeling from clay or plasti- 
cine, by which similar results are ob- 
tained without the possibility of eye 
strain. 

It is such a task in many instances 
to provide children with food, shel- 
ter and clothing that parents are apt 
to feel their obligations end there. 
Since the taxpayer is making it pos- 
sible for the state to offer educational 
opportunity, he has a right to expect 
that the state will do all in its power 
to meet its obligations to fit the school 
forthe child. In order that the child 
may take the greatest possible ad- 
vantage of the educational opportu- 
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nities offered by the state, the cooper- 
ative parent will do all in his power 
to fit the child for the school. 

It is well so to bear in mind that 
school authorities are expected to be 
specialists in their own line and that 
recommendations made in the inter- 
ests of the children deserve the most 
careful consideration. Cooperation 
between the school and the family 
usually results in much greater benefit 
to the child. If the school physician 
sends a notice to the parents, stating 
that a child is suffering from an eye 
difficulty, they should make every ef- 
fort to see that necessary steps are 
taken to remedy this. 

If the economic conditions of the 
family make it impossible to have chil- 
dren examined by physicians at their 
offices, there are in many instances 
excellent clinical facilities, either es- 
tablished at a center or arranged as 
traveling clinics by the state, advan- 
tage of which may be taken. 

If, after everything possible has 
been done to remedy the difficulty, it 
is found to be incurable, the wise par- 
ent will welcome the opportunity of 
placing his child in whatever class he 
may have the greatest educational ad- 
vantages. 
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Cut out the deep design of life, 

Leave but the fancy edges, 

The filigrees and minarets, 

Gargoyles and spires, 

High, narrow ledges, 

And tendrils flung so far from solid centre 
The ends attenuate to next to nothing 
And let the bulk seem pendulous 
Through mists in a still dawn, 

A miracle, afloat in the infinite. 


FREDERIC THOMPSON. 





THE WORKER AND HIS LIFE 
IN MIDDLETOWN 


WILLIAM LEISERSON and MARyorIE McFARLAND * 


INCE Sinclair Lewis wrote 
S “Main Street” America has be- 

come self-conscious of its Mid- 
dle-Western towns. But in “Middle- 
town,” by Robert and Helen Merrell 
Lynd (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929, 
$5.00), we have not an emotional 
protest but a scientific measuring of a 
representative American social unit. 
The authors cautiously warn us that 
they make no claim for Middletown 
as being “typical” and that finding 
about it must be applied with caution 
to other American towns and cities. 
They have, however, endeavored to 
select one which embodies all the com- 
monest American social phenomena, 
and they have presented its current 
life against the backdrop of Middle- 
town in the 9o’s. 

In 1885 Middletown was the mar- 
ket for a Middle-Western farming 
district, with a population of 6,000. 
During the next few years there came 
a gas boom which turned it into a 
small industrial center and increased 
the population to over 11,000. The 
gas supply was soon exhausted, but 
the industrial ball continued rolling in 
a small way, and in 1920 Middletown 
had a population of about 38,000. 
The nearest large city is 60,miles 
away, so Middletown is of necessity 
largely self-contained. In 1920 only 
. 2 per cent of the population was for- 
eign-born and 6 per cent Negroes. 
In this one respect it may be said that 


*The first of three articles. 


Middletown is not a typical American 
city, yet this was one of the character- 
istics desired in the selection; it was 
felt that problems of the orientation 
of the foreign born would fatally 
complicate the study. ° 

But after all, the culture of Middle- 
town is what immigrants are expected 
to acquire when they become “Amer- 
icanized’’; it is the native American 
ingredient which is to be mixed with 
aliencultures in the more cosmopolitan 
cities of America. So, too, while it 
may be said that Middletown is char- 
acteristic of the Middle West only, 
one has but to read the birthplaces in 
Who’s Who in New York or attend 
the “state picnic” of any Middle- 
Western State in Los Angeles, to real- 
ize how deeply the roots of all Amer- 
ica are laid in Middletown. And an 
involuntary tribute to the accuracy of 
the study is the surprise with which 
the average reader finds innumerable 
taken for granted features of his 
own average life, presented as socio- 
logical phenomena far more curious 
than the tribal habits of the Poly- 
nesians. 

In the myriad activities of Middle- 
town the Lynds find its people 
grouped very definitely into two 
classes whose ways of life differ quite 
radically in many respects, though 
they merge on the borderline between 
the two. These are the Working 
Class and the Business Class. 


“Members of the first group, by 
and large, address their activities in 
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getting their living primarily to 
things, utilizing material tools in the 
making of things and the performance 
of services, while the members of the 
second group address their activities 
predominantly to people in the selling 
or promotion of things, services and 
ideas. This second group supplies to 
Middletown the multitude of non-ma- 
terial institutional activities such as 
‘credit,’ ‘legal contract,’ ‘education,’ 
‘sale for a price,’ ‘management,’ and 
‘city government’ by which Middle- 
town people negotiate with each other 
in converting the narrowly specialized 
product of their workaday liyes into 
‘a comfortable evening at home,’ ‘a 
Sunday afternoon out in the car,’ ‘fire 
protection,’ ‘a néw gocart for the 
baby,’ and all the other things that 
constitute living in Middletown.” 

By reclassifying the Federal Census 
for 1920, the authors found that 71 
of each 100 inhabitants of Middle- 


town belong to the Working Class. 
The usual sociological division into 
three groups, the Upper, Middle and 
Lower Classes, was considered and 


rejected. “In so far as the tradi- 
tional, threefold classification might 
be applied to Middletown today, the 
city would have to be regarded as hav- 
ing only a lower and a middle class.” 
In Middletown, the church one at- 
tends, the clubs to which one belongs 
and the various other social indices 
depend upon whether one is—or one’s 
husband is—a worker or a business 
man. This is the most important de- 
terminant, reinforced, of course, by 
differences in material life due to 
economic inequality. 

Middletown has practically no leis- 
ure class except the very old and the 
very young; the nearest approach to 
a leisure class are the wives of the 
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wealthier members of the business 
class; but even they have, generally, a 
fairly heavy load of domestic duties. 

“43 people out of every 100 in 
Middletown are primarily occu- 
pied with getting the living of 
the entire group. 

“23 of every 100 are engaged in 
making the homes of the bulk 
of the city. 

“19 of every 100 are receiving day 
after day the training required 
of the young. 

“15 of every 100, the remainder, 
are chiefly those under six years, 
and the very old.” 

Our particular concern with Mid- 
dletown is the life of the worker 
there. What does “life” mean to the 
workingman in Middletown? 

For six days a week he rises early 
—in time to be at work by seven or 
so—and five of those days he works 
nine or nine and a half hours. On 
Saturday, however, the afternoon 
half-holiday is prevalent. We will 
discuss later what “life” is to him 
during the 50 or 60 hours he is at 
work. First let us take a look at 
the home to which the workingman re- 
turns at night, to which his children 
come after school, and in which his 
wife spends most of her time. The 
Lynds have drawn a vivid picture: 

“The poorer workingman, coming 
home after his nine and a half hours 
on the job, walks up the frequently un- 
paved street, turns in at a bare yard 
littered with a rusty velocipede or 
worn-out automobile tires, opens a 
sagging door and enters the living 
room of his home. From this room 
the whole house is visible—the kitchen 
with table and floor swarming with 
flies and often strewn with bread 
crusts, orange skins, torn papers, and 
lumps of coal and wood; the bedrooms 
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with soiled, heavy quilts falling off 
the beds. The worn green shades 
hanging down at a tipsy angle admit 
only a flecked half-light upon the 
ornate calendars or enlarged crayon 
portraits of the children in heavy, 
gilt frames tilted out at a precarious 
angle just below the ceiling. The 
whole interior is musty with stale 
odors of food, clothing, and tobacco. 
On the brown, varnished shelf of the 
sideboard the wooden-backed family 
hair brush, with the baby bottle, a 
worn purse, and yesterday’s news- 
paper, may be half stuffed out of sight 
behind a bright blue glass cakedish. 
Rust spots the baseburner. A baby 
in wet, dirty clothes crawls about the 
bare floor among the odd pieces of 
furniture. 

“The workingman with more 
money leeway may go home through 
a tidy front yard; whether his home 
is of the two-floor variety, a bungalow, 
or a cottage; there are often gera- 
niums in the front windows, neat with 
their tan, tasseled shades and coarse 
lace curtains. A nameplate of sil- 
vered glass adorns the door. The 
small living room is light, with a 
rather hard brightness, from the blue 
and pink-flowered rug, bought on in- 
stallment, to the artificial flowers, 
elaborately embroidered pillows and 
many-colored ‘center pieces.’ The 
furniture is probably straight-lined 
‘mission’ of dark or golden oak or, 
if the family is more prosperous, 
‘overstuffed.’ The sewing machine 
stands in the living room or dining 
room, and the ironing board with its 
neat piles of clothes stretches across 
one corner of the kitchen. Knick- 
nacks’ of all sorts are about—easeled 
portraits on piano or phonograph, a 
paper knife brought by some traveled 
relative from Yellowstone Park, pic- 
tures that the small daughter has 
drawn in school, or if the family is of 
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a religious bent, colored mottoes: 
‘What will you be doing when Jesus 
comes?’ or ‘Prepare to meet thy God.’ 
There may even be a standing lamp 
with a bright silk shade, another re- 
cent installment purchase and a mark 
of prestige. Some magazines may be 
lying about, but rarely any books.” 


For the most part this home is 
fairly fixed, for in Middletown it is 
a sign of solidity and respectability 
to own one’s own home. This ten- 
dency has been increased by the hous- 
ing shortage. The widespread owner- 
ship of automobiles has made resi- 
dence more stable because it is less 
necessary to move to another part of 
the city when the place of employ- 
ment is changed. In addition, the 
building and loan association has 
made it easier for workingmen to 
own their own homes. The first one 
opened in Middletown in 1889 and 
grew very slowly at first, but by 1924 
it had $2,733,667.92 assets and 7,090 
members. The head of one building 
and loan association in Middletown 
estimated that between 75 and 80 
per cent of new homes were so fi- 
nanced and that 85 per cent of those 
using the associations were working 
men. In 1920 the Federal census 
showed that 54 per cent of Middle- 
town’s families lived in rented homes, 
as compared with 65 per cent in 1900. 

In the 90’s the bogey of the worker 
used to be debt. And in those days 
“debt”’ for anyone short of a “‘capital- 
ist” meant little more than owing the 
grocer. Today Middletown has 
evolved a complicated credit system 
by which the workingman purchases 
homes, automobiles, radios, electric 
washing machines, overstuffed furni- 
ture—all more or less luxuries—on 
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installments. Moreover, the advertis- 
ing pressure to buy such articles is so 
great that their purchase has leaped 
ahead of—and in many instances re- 
placed—that of older cultural im- 
provements such as plumbing (which 
must be paid for in cash and is little 
seen by the neighbors). Such install- 
ment buying makes it possible to 
realize desires in the present, but it 
means a heavy economic load which 
descends with a crash when unem- 
ployment, sickness or other emer- 
gency interrupts the family income. 
On the other hand, the necessities 
such as groceries are more and more 
coming into the hands of the chain 
stores with their impersonal mana- 
gers who must sell for cash in good 
times or in bad. 

In spite of (or perhaps indirectly 
because of) the increasing frequency 
of divorce, there are fewer single 
people in Middletown than there were 
in the 90’s. More people are marry- 
ing young in Middletown; the high 
wages of young men, the increased 
opportunities for wives to work, the 
ease and respectability of divorce, the 
diffusion of contraceptive knowledge, 
and the tendency for social activities 
to go on in pairs rather than in groups, 
all make marriage more desirable and 
a less momentous step for young peo- 
ple than it was for their parents. 
Moreover, under new economic con- 
ditions there is less place for a mis- 
cellaneous collection of spinsters and 
aging bachelors in the homes of their 
relatives; and so, too, unlimited chil- 
dren have become economically less 
desirable. 

Though marriage is becoming more 
prevalent, the home is losing in im- 
portance in the life of Middletown 
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outside working hours. The funda- 
mental cause of this is the auto, which 
extends the range to which Middle- 
town can go in search of outside di- 
version. The family uses it for “tour- 
ing” and for long Sunday trips. The 
younger people use it to dash here and 
there to dances or basketball games 
which would have been inaccessibly 
remote in the 90’s. 

Sixty of 123 working-class families 
interviewed in detail by the Lynds, 
own cars. Of 26 families owning 
cars, for whom this data could be se- 
cured, 21 live in homes without bath- 
tubs. So great is the social pressure 
to “have a car” that it is put above 
not only other cultural needs but even 
food, clothing, home-owning and sav- 
ing. The auto—reinforced by the 
movies—is breaking in on all the tra- 
ditional leisure-time activities of 
church, lodge and unions. The radio 
was just beginning to be an important 
social force when this study was 
made; its effect is to lessen the move- 
ment away from the home but to fur- 
ther lessen the appeal of group social 
activities. 

So the worker follows the pattern 
stamped out by Middletown, work- 
ing at a routine job, living in one of 
the houses of a standard row, eating 
nationally advertised foods, going to 
an occasional movie, and on Sunday 
driving endlessly from his own Mid- 
dletown to another one 20, 30, 50 or 
100 miles away. He desires only that 
he may be allowed to work at his 
job regularly and that in return he 
may get an increasing share of the 
movies and autos, the stucco houses, 
overstuffed furniture, and_ radios 
which are evidences of a successful 


life in Middletown. 





SAFETY FROM THE STATE STANDPOINT 


Joun P. MEADE 


Director of Division of Industrial Safety of Massachusetts 


ing industry is vital to the 

progress of the state. It 
means the conservation of its human 
and economic resources. Construc- 
tion work, with its intricate and tech- 
nical requirements, has rapidly devel- 
oped work place dangers, and acci- 
dents have outrun the means utilized 
for their prevention. According to 
experts, the construction industry sus- 
tains a financial loss of $120,000,000 
annually because of these work acci- 
dents. Some authorities estimate that 
the total cost of personal and prop- 
erty damages because of accidents in 
the building construction industry in 
the United States is over $250,000,- 


A CCIDENT control in the build- 


ooo per year, including insurance 
premiums, loss of materials and loss 
of wages. 

But it is not only because there is 
here a great financial and economic 
waste that this problem challenges 


the interest of state authorities. The 
degree of severity in the accidents 
occurring in the building trade lines is 
reflected in the large number of fatal 
and permanent partial injuries sus- 
tained by the employees. These ex- 
periences usually happen to men in 
the prime of life who have acquired 
a mechanical trade through years of 
apprenticeship and training. Large 
numbers are married men with fami- 
lies depending upon them for their 
support and the development of their 
home life. This problem concerns 
the economic and social well-being of 
the family, the home and the state. 


It is a challenge to the best leadership 
of those in control of the industry 
and to sound statesmanship as well. 

Accident prevention work in the 
building trades is of comparatively 
recent origin. It is still in the infancy 
of organization. Adequate coverings 
in this respect would mean an inspec- 
tion force large enough in size to per- 
mit daily inspection of all building 
operations. This would include alter- 
ations and repairs, prominent in 
which and responsible for many acci- 
dents is the hazardous roofing oper- 
ation. This appears to be the experi- 
ence of all the industrial states. 

The oldest manifestation of the 
police authority to safeguard work 
places is reflected in the laws requir- 
ing the safeguarding of machinery. 
In 1877, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts enacted the first statute re- 
quiring that all machinery having 
movable parts, if so placed as to be 
dangerous to employees in the course 
of their ordinary duties, should be 
safeguarded so far as practicable. 
This law was lacking in specific detail 
and failed to permit uniformity and 
enforcement of inspection work in 
dealing with the points of contact on 
hazardous machinery. It restricted the 
exercise of the police power to limited 
areas in industry. Many exposures 
leading to grave injury of employees 
did not come within the scope of its in- 
fluence. Authority under this law 
was confined to factories and work- 
shops and did not include jurisdiction 
over machinery used in other lines of 
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industry. It was when state legis- 
latures recognized that law-making 
for the control of these technical 
hazards should be exercised by those 
experienced in the traditions of dan- 
gerous trades that means were 
adopted for better protection from 
injuries arising out of and in the 
course of employment. This action 
marked the beginning of effective ac- 
cident prevention work under the 
auspices of the state, and permitted 
workmen and employer rich in their 
technical experience of the dangers in 
their industry to join in promoting 
methods to reduce employment haz- 
ards. The construction industry was 
quick to receive attention under the 
auspices of this new legislation. In 
Massachusetts, its authority was at 
once invoked to make rules and regu- 
lations for the prevention of work 
accidents in the building trade lines. 
Rules to provide safe work places for 
those engaged in the painting trade 
and defining the type of staging and 
scaffolding to be used for this pur- 
pose was the first manifestation of this 
kind under Massachusetts laws. Every 
corporation, association, firm or per- 
son engaged in the painting business 
and employing one or more persons 
was required to file a written state- 
ment with the Department giving the 
name, town, street and number in 
which the business was carried on. 
Provisions were made for the inspec- 
tion of rigging, including ropes, 
blocks, ladders, planks, trestles, brack- 
ets and all other forms of supports. 
Guard rails on swinging staging were 
required. Other provisions designed 
to make the work place safe were in- 
cluded and marked the beginning of 
a system to protect employees in the 
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building trades against dangers of 
occupation. 

Ten years later, these rules were 
revised and better provisions made 
to deal with hazards in this trade. 
Accident investigation in this line of 
work showed that many injuries were 
sustained by employees when hooks to 
support the staging were hung in the 
gutter, and devices were required to 
fasten the hooks to a stable part of 
the building. New provisions included 
requirements for life lines and belts 
to men employed 50 feet or more 
above the ground, and the use of pole 
staging for interior decorating and 
painting. Provision was made for 
the use of proper ladders and planks, 
blocks and ropes, and the construction 
of suitable platforms for working on 
the side of structures. Health re- 
quirements for the protection of men 
employed on spray painting machinery 
were included and also the use of res- 
pirators and facilities for anointing 
exposed parts of the body with non- 
drying oil or cream. Contracting 
firms engaged in this business co- 
operated readily with orders issued 
by the Department of Labor and In- 
dustries of Massachusetts for this 
purpose. Nearly twenty-five hundred 
contractors and persons engaged in 
the painting business of the state have 
registered as required by law, and 
the stagings of those who remain 
in business are given frequent in- 
spection. From the responsible con- 
tractors in the painting business good 
cooperation is received. One of the 
greatest dangers in this industry 
comes from the workman with a 
limited knowledge of the business, 
who establishes himself as a contrac- 
tor and goes into the field with poor 
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equipment and no insurance to cover 
the risks assumed by his employees. 
Here is a vital menace to the well- 
being of the building industry. Legiti- 
mate contractors are not able to bid 
in competition with an individual of 
this type. Usually he is without finan- 
cial resources, and the injured em- 
ployee has no means of recovery. 
Under these circumstances he is a 
menace to the home and family. 
Through the practice of the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Department of in- 
vestigating accidents in the building 
trade line these cases come to its at- 
tention, and much time and effort is 
given to the inspections of building 
operations where these conditions 
may prevail. In 1917, the Depart- 
ment adopted regulations for the pre- 
vention of injuries to workmen en- 
gaged in the construction of buildings. 
For more than a year previous, repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees 
held conferences for the purpose of 
making rules to prevent injuries to 
workmen engaged in the erection 
of bujldings. These provided specific 
requirements to control the well- 
known hazards in these occupations. 
These included the safeguarding of 
floor openings ; adequate protection of 
material hoists; proper construction 
of working platform, scaffolding or 
staging; protection from falling ma- 
terial ; suitable types of ladders ; main- 
taining stairways in safe condition; 
providing devices to control the trans- 
mission and use of electricity of a 
dangerous voltage; the safeguarding 
of hoisting machines and proper ven- 
tilation for heating apparatus used 
for the drying of plaster or other ma- 
terials. These were some of the 
leading requirements decided upon by 
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workmen and employers and after- 
wards approved by the Department 
and given the sanction of the law. 
The practical enforcement of these 
rules was the next development in the 
program for the prevention of acci- 
dents in the building trade industry. 
Mechanics well-trained in their occu- 
pations hesitated to respond to orders 
issued at the request of inspectors who 
had no training or technical experi- 
ence in these lines. This condition ap- 
pealed to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1919 it enacted laws 
requiring at least four of the inspec- 
tion staff to be men who had worked 
at least three years as building con- 
struction workmen. The enactment 
of this statute was based upon the fact 
that practical knowledge of building 
trade dangers was necessary to do 
efficient inspection work in this indus- 
try. It was urged by mechanics that 


long experience in construction work 
was essential and active support was 
given to this principle by contractors 


and workmen alike. This bill was 
signed by Governor Calvin Coolidge, 
on June 11, 1919. The Legislature 
of 1927 increased appropriation for 
the inspection service. It also enacted 
laws which enabled the Commissioner 
to add to the staff four more inspec- 
tors of building operations. This 
provided a substantial increase in the 
protection afforded workmen. 

For a description of the work done 
in this connection, we will turn to the 
record for 1928. In that period 3406 
orders were issued to contractors, and 
these were received with prompt com- 
pliance. Many of them were issued 
verbally by the inspector on the prem- 
ises. Nearly all were in connection 
with staging, scaffolding, well open- 
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ings, stairways and other conditions 
in which dangers to workmen pre- 
vailed. In many cases protection was 
made possible to employees working 
below stagings and around floor open- 
ings. Several large buildings con- 
structed in the state were giver sys- 
tematic inspection during the year. In 
some of these several hundred men 
were employed at one time. The 
erection of a large railroad station, 
with an adjoining amusement audi- 
torium, in the city of Boston, capable 
of seating 17,500, was finished in 
fifteen months without a fatal acci- 
dent and no one seriously injured. At 
one time 1400 men were employed in 
the different parts of the project, 
while 70,000 people passed in and out 
of the terminal each day. This ex- 
perience demonstrates that large 


building enterprises may be success- 
fully carried on without sacrifice of 


human life. From the beginning of 
its erection an inspector was assigned 
to cover the operations each day, giv- 
ing all of his time to this project. He 
personally supervised every change of 
staging, scaffolding and working plat- 
forms used in the erection of this struc- 
ture. Other inspectors worked with 
him at times when assistance was 
necessary. Contractors and em- 
ployees, safety engineers and insur- 
ance representatives joined effectively 
in a movement to prevent industrial 
accidents. To this work came eff- 
cient support from seventy-eight sub- 
contractors. 

This result was duplicated in the 
case of another building erected dur- 
ing the year, in which daily inspec- 
tions were made covering a period of 
several months. Accidents on this job 
were slight, consisting largely of 
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back strains, injuries from handling 
tools and getting foreign particles in 
the eyes. No fatal nor serious acci- 
dent took place. There was a maxi- 
mum of three hundred and fifty-five 
men employed in its construction. 
An important factor in the success 
connected with these two cases was 
the favorable attitude of the gen- 
eral building contractor. In each 
case the concern was actively inter- 
ested in accident prevention work. 
Its representatives are always found 
in any organized effort to advance 
the movement for accident preven- 
tion. Under these circumstances the 
best results are achieved. 

In 1928, eight inspectors of build- 
ing operations were available for 
this service. During the year they 
made a total of 7867 inspections of 
building operations. Through this 
activity of the police power, rules for 
the prevention of accidents in build- 
ing operations and in the painting 
business were enforced. 

Coupled with the regular inspec- 
tion of building operations, the in- 
vestigation of typical injuries in the 
building trades is made an essential 
feature of accident prevention work. 
This experience acquaints the inspec- 
tor with the underlying facts in the 
causation of each injury and enables 
him to use this knowledge effectively 
in securing compliance with the law. 
Contractors are usually willing to 
comply with the regulations, when it 
means the expenditure in money, if 
the justification for doing so is made 
clear to them. In 1928, 251 cases 
were investigated, of which 117 oc- 
curred in building construction work, 
69 in the painting business and 65 in 
roofing operations and alterations in 
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buildings. Causation of these acci- 
dents was mainly as follows: 


1. In the building construction, 37 
accidents were caused by collap- 
sing staging; 15 through faulty 
scaffolding; 9, unprotected 
openings; 8, falling materials; 
9, collapsing floors. 

. In painting, 31 accidents were 
due to the collapse of staging, 
12 to faulty scaffolding; lack of 
rail on staging, 2; gutters col- 
lapsing, 3; ladder rung break- 
ing, 3. 

. Roofing operations: 7 were 
caused through collapsing stag- 
ing; 8, through faulty scaffold- 
ing. 

. In the alteration of buildings: 
19 were caused by collapsing 
staging; 70 to faulty scaffold- 
ing; I, unprotected opening; 1, 
lack of rail on staging; 2, faulty 
material on work platform; col- 
lapsing gutter, 1. 

. In 23 cases, men employed on 
working platforms which com- 
plied with all the requirements 
of the rules for building oper- 
ations, sustained injuries 
through falling over objects. 


The accidents investigated were 
selected from injuries reported in the 
building trade lines. Each was be- 
lieved to be of value in ascertaining 
the causation and establishing the fac- 
tors responsible for the injury. In 
most of them there was very little 
joint effort on the part of employers 
and workmen to deal with this prob- 
lem of their common and mutual in- 
terest. The attitude of the legitimate 
building trade contractors in Massa- 
chusetts is one of cooperation with 
the rules and regulations to prevent 
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injuries to their employees. Prosecu- 
tion in court is seldom necessary with 
employers of this class. In the ab- 
sence of accurate knowledge as to the 
number of employee exposure hours, 
comparisons of the accident experi- 
ence in the trade for each year is of 
little value. Without these figures it 
can not be accurately determined 
whether the percentage of industrial 
accidents has increased or diminished. 
The accident experience during that 
time is giver in table on opposite 
page. 

These figures do not indicate the 
sharp increase in the accident rate 
which has prevailed among the build- 
ing trades in other sections of the 
country during recent years. They 
prove clearly, however, that the con- 
struction industry presents a leading 
problem in the accident prevention 
work of Massachusetts. In 1928, 
this industry contributed more than 
14 per cent of all the tabulatable in- 
juries, 19 per cent of ail the fatal 
and 9g per cent of all the permanent 
partial disability injuries arising out 
of and in the course of employment 
in the different branches of the build- 
ing industry of the state. This con- 
stitutes a tremendous wastage of 
man-power and should bring together 
the constructive minds in the building 
trades for the conservation of its eco- 
nomic resources. While supervision of 
building operations under the auspices 
of the police power of the state is nec- 
essary and useful, greater strides will 
be made when accident prevention 
work is organized from within. Many 
large concerns in Massachusetts now 
make this work an integral part of 
their business policy. They have 
learned through experience that it 
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ACCIDENTS IN BUILDING TRADES 


Total 
injuries 
$550 
$143 
8887 
8828 


Year ending 
June 30th 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


Fatals 


pays to do so. Employees are re- 
qtired to exercise an adequate degree 
of care in the place of their employ- 
ment. Efficient safety committees are 
formed and men trained in the work 
of safe practices. It is this experience 
that will reduce the accident rate in 
the building trades. Personal contact 
by employees with this work stimu- 
lates their interest in reducing the ac- 
cident rate. In these activities the 
superintendent and foreman must 
necessarily occupy an important place. 
Their attitude on these matters fre- 
quently determines the position of 
their concern with regard to accident 
prevention work. The erection and 
alteration of buildings will always 
present serious difficulties in employ- 
ment which are not encountered in in- 
dustries with a fixed habitation. The 
men ‘who carry on the processes of 
building, as a general thing, are a 
more fluctuating group than those en- 
gaged in manufacturing. Frequently 
the owner and contractor are found 
anxious to push the job to completion 
with all practicable speed. New de- 
velopments in the building trades and 
new processes in the course of such 
employment continue to bring ad- 
ditional dangers to the work place. 


Permanent Temporary 
total partial total 
disabilities disabilities disabilities 
1 $385 
1 7998 
6 8717 
0 8652 


Permanent 


These include high speed mechanical 
devices, such as derricks, material 
hoists, power shovels, trench diggers, 
drills and other machinery, together 
with the use of high-powered explo- 
sives. These add to the man-power 
exposure and increase the number of 
accidents. These facts conspire to 
make difficult the task of maintaining 
a reasonable degree of safety in the 
erection of a structure. Efficient acci- 
dent prevention work is frequently ac- 
complished by the Department out- 
side of its duties under the police 
authority. This is necessary since 
compulsory requirements are based on 
well-known hazards in the daily work. 
Many accidents occur under circum- 
stances not covered by code-made re- 
strictions. This field is replete with 
preventable accidents. It is here that 
the careful workman is the best safe- 
guard. Safety work under state 
auspices reaches its highest point of 
efficiency when construction executives 
are adequately impressed with this 
truth. It is from work of this kind 
that a satisfactory reduction in the 
accident frequency and severity rate 
will come, and it is in this service that 
the state can accomplish the most 


good. 
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E. PAuL SAUNDERS * 


Vacation and Sick Leave 


T is true, as pointed out, that “of 
| all the intellectual professions 
very few are as exhausting as 
journalism,” and that ‘“‘a journalist 
must have a constitution of iron.” To 
get the maximum results for pay 
given, publishers allow their editorial 
staffs a certain amount of vacation 
each year. 

And here the report contains some 
real news. 

In Australia, for example, sick 
leave and three weeks’ vacation on 
full pay are allowed under collective 
agreement. Austrian journalists’ va- 
cations amount, by law, to “at least 
one month in the year, and to at 
least one and a half months after ten 
years’ service with the paper.” 
Nightliners there are annually en- 
titled to an additional week’s leave, 
while a collective agreement provides 
that in event of illness, four months’ 
leave on full pay after five years’ ser- 
vice, and another month with pay for 
each year worked, up to a maximum 
of 12 months’ pay, will be granted. 

By custom, four weeks’ vacation is 
allowed in Belgium, although “many 
do not even have a fortnight’s leave 
a year.” In Brazil, ten days are al- 
lowed by law; in Bulgaria, by cus- 
tom, one month; and in France, by 
custom, from two to four weeks, with 
upwards of six months’ paid sick 
leave. In Germany the collective 
agreement, “often exceeded in prac- 
tice,” calls for from two to four 
weeks’ vacation with pay, according 


*Continued frgm May, 1930, AMERICAN FeEp- 
ERATIONIST. 


to length of service, and to three 
months’ paid sick leave. Staff men on 
London sheets receive, under collec- 
tive agreement, “at least three 
weeks’ leave, to be taken between 
May 1 and October 31, in addition 
to two days’ leave for Christmas and 
one day for Good Friday.” Brittsh 
journalists in the Provinces (i. ¢., out 
of town), wherever there is absence 
of regulations, average but ten days’ 
vacation with pay, and instances of 
four, or even three weeks, are rare. 

A month’s vacation with pay is al- 
lowed by custom in Hungary and by 
law in Italy, with three months’ sick 
leave on full pay, and three on half 
pay, also obtaining by law in the lat- 
ter country. Ten to twenty days are 
guaranteed under the law in Luxem- 
burg, but it is customary among pub- 
lishers to allow longer periods. Un- 
der that piece of legislation “the post 
of an employee who has fallen ill 
shall be reserved for him for three 
months with full pay.” In Spain the 
weeks are two, by custom; the same 
by law in Russia; two to three in the 
Netherlands, by custom; and the 
same by agreement in Switzerland. 
Three to four weeks are obtained in 
Rumania, by collective agreement, 
and one month in the same manner 
in Sweden; also in Sweden, one 
month’s sick leave at full pay, and 
two months’ at two-thirds pay, are 
allowed. In the United States the 
vacation period varies by custom from 
one to three weeks with full pay, 
while practically all publishers volun- 
tarily continue their sick employees on 
the pay roll. 

Portuguese newspapermen are cus- 
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tomarily allowed ten days a year if 
reporters, fifteen to twenty if ordi- 
nary journalists, and thirty if editors. 
In Poland, one month’s vacation with 
pay, after a year’s service, would be 
granted by law, while (under the 
terms of such proposed legislation) 
“after ten years’ service the period of 
leave shall be six weeks, and journal- 
ists on the-night staff shall be entitled 
to two weeks’ additional leave.” A 
somewhat similar law already obtains 
in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes: after more than a year, 
one month; after ten years, one and 
one-half, with three months’ sick 
leave at full pay, and another three 
at half pay. In Czechoslovakia (Slo- 
vakia and Ruthenia) six days are al- 
lowed by law after one year’s service, 
seven after ten years, and eight after 
fifteen; also, in Czechoslovakia (Bo- 


hemia), one week is allowed by law 
after six months’ service, two after 
five years, and three after fifteen. 
“Custom has done much for jour- 
nalists’ holidays; collective agree- 
ments have done more,” it is pointed 


out. Such agreements have given to 
newspaper workers “‘all that security 
which precise regulations afford” 
and, in a general way, they have 
“increased the length of holidays 
granted.” Indeed under one agree- 
ment in force in Vienna one and 
one-half months’ leave with pay is 
allowed after ten years’ service, 
whether or not the sick individual 
continued that period of service on 
the same newspaper. A model con- 
tract of the International Federation 
of Journalists incorporates in all na- 
tional agreements the phrase, “after 
ten years in the same undertaking the 
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journalist is entitled to one and a half 
months’ leave.” 


Journalists’ Salaries Abroad 


Since there is such diversity as to 
salaries no mean average may be 
struck. Journalists in several coun- 
tries are economically in worse posi- 
tions than before the World War; in 
other lands they are sitting pretty, 
their wages in some instances zoom- 
ing into five figures. Yet there are 
few national agreements, and fewer 
acts, that cover questions of pay, and 
unionized printers are often better 
paid workmen than unorganized 
newspapermen. As in the majority 
of other countries, so also in the 
United States. 

Where wages are insufficient, avo- 
cations are necessarily practiced, and 
not infrequently is journalism a spare- 
time, part-time profession. Salaries 
are shown in national currency; the 
report therefore offers no method of 
international comparison, except as 
to general diversities, and $2.24 and 
$6.25 bread baskets (Philadelphia 
base) and their relative costs in a 
dozen countries as of a given date. 

One diversity obtains in Germany, 
where qualified journalists receive, 
under their collective agreements, 
about 450 marks per month and 
where it is no secret that “side by 
side with privileged salaries there 
are others paid to journalists which 
do not exceed 200 or 300 marks a 
month.” 

In London the journalists receive 
twice as much pay per week as print- 
ers. (That’s a piece of news!) If 
good reporters or subeditors with 
four years’ experience they draw 
down by collective agreement not less 
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than 9 guineas a week, except on 
sporting and financial papers; sports 
and money writers are 1 guinea short 
at the end of the week. Technical 
journals published in London pay 
from 6 to 8 guineas per week, accord- 
ing to position held. Work from 
Saturday night to Sunday morning in 
London calls for 3 guineas, that per- 
formed from Saturday afternoon to 
evening, 2 guineas. Correspondents 
in London receive minimum salaries 
of 7 guineas per week, and 8 guineas 
after two years’ service. Outside of 
London British journalists are gen- 
erally paid minimum wages of 5 
pounds 3 shillings weekly, if em- 
ployed on dailies in cities of less than 
100,000 population, 5 4 shillings more 
for towns of 100,000 to 250,000, 
and 12 shillings more for cities above 
250,000 population, although large 
numbers, after ten years’ service, are 
said to receive 14 pounds weekly. 
The rate for a good reporter in Man- 
chester is, however, only 5 pounds 
15 shillings weekly or about equal 
the pay of printers in Great Britain. 
(Another news item.) 

In the United States the scale of 
journalists’ salaries ranges from low 
notes to high C, but down in Monte- 
vedio (where office boys in govern- 
ment service get not less than 50 
pesos monthly) the usual monthly 
wage of an ordinary newspaperman 
varies between 40 and 80 pesos. 
Some salaries are even lower: “as 
little as 20 pesos [monthly] are paid 
to the youths who write the sporting 
pages.” In Uruguay few live solely 
on their incomes from the news- 
papers. The monthly stipends of top- 
notchers range from only 100 to 180 
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pesos. Even editors are supposed to 
get by on 200 to 300 pesos a month. 

Swedish journalists receive a mini- 
mum of 258 to 583 crowns monthly; 
those in Switzerland from 415 to 665 
francs monthly; Bulgarian news- 
papermen from 3,000 to 8,000 leva 
monthly; those in Latvia a minimum 
of 240 lats a month; in Russia the 
equivalent of about $50 per month; 
in Portugal from 200 to 1,500 
escudos; Brazil, 400 to 1,000 milreis 
monthly; in Czechoslovakia from 
1,000 to 10,000 crowns monthly; 
and in the Netherlands from 100 to 
450 florins monthly. 

Ordinary French journalists re- 
ceive a minimum of from 1,200 to 
1,500 francs monthly after two years 
and if they work full time. The 
French editor’s pay is from 2,000 to 
10,000 francs monthly. Subeditors 
get from 1,200 to 2,500 francs a 
month, and ordinary contributors 
from 200 to 1,000 francs monthly. 
In France the material position of 
newspapermen is “far from being 
what is was before the war.” Italian 
journalists average 1,200 lire per 
month, in Northern Italy and Rome, 
and 800 lire in Southern Italy. Those 
in Greece, if ordinary journalists, re- 
ceive from 1,500 to 3,000 drachmas 
a month, and from 4,000 to 10,000 
monthly if they are editors. Contrib- 
utors get from 100 to 150 drachmas 
an article. 

In Luxemburg from 1,000 to 1,300 
francs is the monthly salary, with 
some dailies paying only from 500 
to 650. This gives rise to “lively pro- 
tests among the journalists’ organi- 
zations.” Rumanian journalists are 
paid fortnightly on the basis of from 
5,200 to 25,000 lei a month, the re- 
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porters getting “barely 6,000.” Be- 
tween 200 and 300 zloty are con- 
tained in the monthly envelopes of 
ordinary newshounds in Poland, 600 
zloty in those of editors, and 400 in 
those of assistant eds. Hungarian 
journalists, whose salaries are “about 
30 per cent. below the prewar stand- 
ard,” usually get from 400 to 1,200 
pengo a month, but there are some 
who receive “less than 200.” 

Cubs in Australia are called ‘“‘ca- 
dets,” star reporters “seniors,”’ ordi- 
nary journalists “generals,” and new 
men “juniors.” The cadets serve 
three years and draw 1 pound 10 
shillings per week during their first 
year; 2 pounds 165 shillings during 
their second year; and an additional 
pound during their third year. The 
seniors draw 10 pounds 16% shillings 
weekly on morning dailies, but 12 
shillings less on evening sheets. The 
“generals” receive 9 pounds 9 shil- 
lings, and 8 pounds 16 shillings, on 
morning and evening papers, respec- 
tively. Juniors get 6 pounds 161% 
shillings if night men, and 6 pounds- 
odd if day men. Wage scales fluctu- 
ate in keeping with the cost of living. 

As to salaries paid journalists in 
Belgium, although there are 124 lines 
of figures and explanation of the 
wages situation in that country, for 
the best idea of what that situation 
is one seizes upon the remark, “In 
a certain commune in the Brussels 
district, the road-sweepers are paid 
wages ranging from 45 to 51 francs 
a day, although there are many jour- 
nalists who are not earning as much.” 

In addition to their regular salaries 
the journalists of some of the coun- 
tries enjoy certain privileges unheard 
of in the United States. In Bulgaria, 
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when on duty, the railroads give them 
free transportation. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, half-fares are granted by the 
railroads, special rates by the street- 
car companies, and discounts up to 
25 per cent by the booksellers. 
Czechoslovak journalists also have 
lodging and family allowances, and 
an extra month’s pay is dropped into 
their “Christmas box.” In Rumania, 
if they are married, they frequently 
receive 750 lei more per month than 
their bachelor colleagues, plus addi- 
tional monthly grants of 350 lei for 
each child. Hungarian newspapers 
distribute an extra month’s pay at 
Christmas to those in the editorial 
department, with one sheet in Buda- 
pest also granting an additional 
month’s pay at the time of annual 
leave. 


Salaries in Spain and in Austria 


Spanish newspapermen are “un- 


questionably among the worst off of 
any as far as salaries are concerned. 
. .. They have always been remark- 
ably low, but their inadequacy has 
become more pronounced in conse- 
quence of the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing.” Journalists in Madrid receive 
monthly salaries as follows: Editors, 
500-700 pesetas; ordinary journal- 
ists, 175-300. In the Spanish pro- 
vinces the situation is “still more la- 
mentable and most of the newspaper- 
men are obliged to practice another 
calling side by side with journalism, 
or even treat journalism as a spare- 
time profession and engage in a bet- 
ter-paid one.” Reporting expenses 
are often met by the men themselves, 
but they get “reduced rates” and even 
“free tickets” from the railroad com- 
panies. Newspapers spend “very 
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little” on books or periodicals, the 
writers being obliged to procure, at 
their own expense, such needed publi- 
cations as are not received free or on 
exchange. 

Is there a Santa Klaus? There is— 
in Austria—many of ’em. All the 
Austrian newspaper publishers play 
Santa to their journalist employees. 
Draw close: There are fourteen 
months’ pay a year in the game for 
many journalists in that country, the 
extra two being passed around, re- 
spectively, on December 15 (Christ- 
mas-box Day), and when at vacation 
time the men go away for that “at 
least one month in the year” as, as we 
have seen, provided by law. 

“And do the Santas stop there?” 
Tommie asked. 

“No,” replied Uncle Harry. 

When their journalist employees 
are all set to frolic on annual leave 
they also grant them railway allow- 
ances of from 12 to 18 per cent of the 
total earnings for the month. Aus- 
trian journalists are further granted 
rent or lodging allowances, payable 
quarterly, and if they work on their 
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day off double time is paid them 
There are also special allowances for 
out-of-pocket expenses and for night 
work, while stuff turned out by part- 
time men is paid for at the rate of 
10 to 12 schillings per article, even 
if not printed. All this Christmas 
spirit is also accorded the feature 
writers and per-linemen. Viennese 
sheets pay minimum monthly salaries 
of 365 schillings if noon and evening 
papers of one edition, and 450 schil- 
lings if morning sheets having one 
or more editions. The rates are 
minima, but in practice are “‘consider- 
ably exceeded”’ and often run to as 
high as 800 and goo schillings per 
month. 

No wonder the report observes 
that an Austrian journalist is “one of 
the most privileged members of the 
profession as far as salaries are con- 
cerned,” and that newspapermen in 
other countries “could envy the 
amount of his monthly salary,” which 
is fixed by collective agreement in ac- 
cordance with law. 

(To be continued) 


SHEPHERD 


In haunts of silence, day on endless day 
He hears no human voice, and memories 
Are quiet, ghostly things that move at ease 


Among his grazing flocks. 


The brooklets play 


Far up the hills and take a winding way 

Through pastures closely cropped. No friendly trees 
Invite the migrant bird; and honey bees 

On business bent can find no cause to stay. 


Let no one pity him, for waning suns 

Play symphonies. He peoples solitude 

With his imaginings, and overruns 

The plain with phantom folk who might elude 

Less watchful eyes. Calm shepherd—who would guess 
That he creates a world from loneliness? 


N. M. BENNETT 











ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN UNUSED BUSINESS ASSET 


WILLIAM GREEN 


E ARE at a strategic moment in the development of our 

country. Groups of financiers, business men» economists in 

all parts of the country are discussing how to keep business 
continually at prosperity levels; how to provide for steady progress 
and growth and avoid setbacks and depressions. Their decisions will 
guide business policies for years to come. If rightly directed this 
movement may bring fundamental changes to benefit our economic 
and social development. 

It is generally conceded that overproduction was an important 
factor in the present industrial depression. Our factories produced 
quite beyond the power of the public to buy. 

The suggestion generally proposed as a remedy is to curtail pro- 
duction. Here are a few extracts from recent meetings: 

Bernard M. Baruch, speaking before the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, says: ‘Overproduction is the cause of many of our in- 
dustrial ills. The obvious remedy—restraint of production.”’ 

In the hosiery industry, a committee representing the full-fash- 
ioned branch suggests the formation of an organization which is among 
other things to “attempt to curtail production.” 

In the food industry, Gordon C. Corbaley, President, American 
Institute of Food Distribution, says that manufacturers must be per- 
mitted to control excess productive capacity.’ 

At a meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Fred W. Sibley, Vice-President of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, urged drastic curtailment to remedy the unhealthy con- 
dition in the cotton industry. 

Those who urge curtailment, caution cutting down production 
to fit the consuming market, are following a static philosophy without 
vision. American industries have never built up prosperity along 
these lines. We have always followed a vision of greater production, 
greater sales, greater comforts. What is needed now is some new 
force that will start the wheels of industry to capacity. 

What we need to do in the present crisis is to put our hands on 
the throttle that controls economic trends and to make for ourselves 


* These three extracts are from The Business Week, May 7 and May 14, 1930. 
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greater demands for products so that we can sell capacity production 
and still keep on increasing capacity. Rather than a program of cur- 
tailment we propose attempts to increase buyers. 


An Untouched Market 


There is at our very doors a huge potential market for American 
products which should be used to turn the tide of business upward to- 
ward prosperity. 

Over 7,000,000 families in the United States have no automo- 
bile; about 20,000,000 have no adequate radio set. In our cities alone, 
without counting farm population, there were in 1928 over 4,000,000 
families who had no bathtubs in their homes, and over 3,000,000 who 
had not even a kitchen sink with running water, and probably no 
plumbing of any kind in their houses. Over 13,000,000 families in 
our cities have no telephones; over 4,000,000 live in homes not wired 
with electricity.’ 

About 5,000,000 families? in America today are living below the 
minimum of health and efficiency level; they need furniture, clothing, 
food, better housing. And the 4% million* who have barely enough 
to support themselves at a minimum of health level are only too eager 
to raise their standard of living by buying industrial products. All 
these are eager to be customers of our industries. 

Take the hosiery industry, for instance, which is now suffering 
from overproduction. It would not have the least difficulty in selling 
its product if the thousands of women who want silk stockings could 
buy enough to satisfy their needs. The cotton industry would not be 
calling for drastic curtailment if wage-earners could buy all the cotton 
goods they need for clothes and household supplies. Automobile 
manufacturers could keep on expanding production instead of reduc- 
ing if the 7,000,000 families who have no cars were able to buy. And 
so with other industries. 

Here is an immense potential market for our goods. Develop- 
ing this market will mean higher living standards for thousands who 
have not yet shared in American prosperity. It will mean human 
progress along with industrial progress; the creation of better homes, 
happier families, a higher quality of citizenship, greater opportunity 
to develop the fine human qualities latent in thousands of our under- 
privileged citizens. 

The market of the future is with the wage-earners. Mass pro- 
duction calls for mass buying, and our problem is to make it possible 


+ Figures from “Recent Economic Trends,” National Bureau of Economic Research. 
* Figures quoted by Paul Nystrom in “Economics of Consumption.” 
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for the millions who are not yet customers to buy according to their 
needs. How can their buying power be financed? 


Earnings Plowed Back 


It has been the policy of American corporations to “plow back”’ 
into the industry a part of their earnings; that is, to use a portion of 
their excess profits to construct new units, install new machinery and 
create greater plant capacity. This policy has been a great factor in 
our continued industrial growth. 

But at present plant capacity has grown beyond the power of the 
public to buy. Earnings now need to be plowed back into the consum- 
ing market to create greater buying power and put to use the full 
capacities of our industries. The Journal of Commerce * describes the 
situation thus: 


“Producers who have been making a good deal of profit have 
assumed that they could make a great deal more if they had more 
machinery. They had equipped themselves for a ‘peak load.’ In so 
doing they have, of course, created productive facilities that are far 
in excess of normal loads. This means that in most instances they 
have, in ordinary times, a great deal of plant equipment which can 
not be kept at work. . . . The factory has to keep up its overhead 
and meet its interest on bonds and preferred stock.” 


When there is an insufficient market for increased products, en- 
larged capacity, instead of producing profits, becomes a liability. It 
causes additional expense for overhead and the upkeep of idle ma- 
chinery. 

Not only have American industries plowed back a goodly portion 
of their excess earnings directly into increased plant, but the increas- 
ing dividends paid to stockholders also go in considerable proportion 
to add to plant capacity and to finance production. For the stock- 
holders who have the largest holdings and receive the largest dividend 
payments are persons of considerable means. They do not use their 
whole income to buy the products of industry, but reinvest a consider- 
able portion in securities which in turn provide money for industrial 
expansion. 

Since we have devoted so much effort in the past to increasing 
plant capacity, the crying need of the present is a larger market for 
our goods. There is one sure way to plow back earnings into the con- 
suming market and that is by increasing wages. 

While wages have been increased somewhat in recent years, and 
industry has benefited accordingly, the increase has not nearly kept 
pace with the need for consuming power. From 1922 to 1929, for 


* Editorial, May 7, 1930. 
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instance, production has increased 37 per cent.’ The purchasing 
power of wage-earners’ incomes, according to the only figures we 
have, has increased only 20 per cent in these years;? profits have in- 
creased 91 per cent.’ Far-sighted industrial policy requires plowing 
back into wages a sufficient portion of these profits to provide a con- 
suming market. 

Provisions for purchasing on credit or installment are not enough. 
Credit must always be backed by income, and installment sales can not 
be made where income is not adequate. Also, the installment. plan 
involves undue expense and risks to wage-earners, and in times of un- 
employment and depression repossessed goods are a drug on the mar- 
ket and tend to make recovery slower. High wages are the only foun- 
dation for high purchasing power. 

The problem of financing the consuming market can not be met 
by one industry alone. To be effective it must become general policy 
to plow back into wages a sufficient portion of earnings to finance the 
consuming market. 

Business and industrial organizations in all parts of the coun- 
try are now considering how to maintain industrial equilibrium. 
Special groups of experts are being appointed by cooperating organi- 
zations. It lies in their hands to determine the means whereby this 
policy may be established. 


Maintaining Employment 


One of the first ways of maintaining a consuming market is by 
assuring steady work to wage-earners. The importance of maintain- 
ing employment is already clear to thousands of forward-looking busi- 
ness men. In the recent meetings of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the problem of unemployment featured continually. Out 
of the discussions came a suggestion from Morris E. Leeds, President 
of Leeds and Northrup Company, of Philadelphia, which was ac- 
claimed by many delegates as the meeting’s best answer: That un- 
employment must be met by developing in American industry as great 
a feeling of responsibility for keeping employees at work as for the 
payment of interest on bonds. 

American industry must maintain its working force and its con- 
suming market just as surely as it pays dividends to its stockholders. 


1 Federal Reserve Board figures. 


* Earnings calculated from Federal Reserve Board figures on manufacturing industries 
and weighted to show real wages by cost of living figures from Bureau of Labor statistics. 


* Estimate by David Friday. 
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The Pregident’s Leadership 


President Hoover has assumed leadership in this effort toward 
better economic equilibrium. In addressing the recent meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce he said: 


“The outstanding problem and the ideal of our economic system 
is to secure freedom of initiative and to preserve stability in the eco- 
nomic structure in order that the door of opportunity and equality 
of opportunity be open to all citizens; that every business man shall 
go about his affairs with confidence in the future; that it shall give 
assurance to our people of a job for everyone who wishes to work; 
that it shall, by steady improvement through research and invention, 
advance standards of living to the whole of our people. 

“The whole range of our experience from this recent boom and 
slump should be placed under accurate examination with a view to 
broad determination of what can be done to achieve greater stability 
for the future both in prevention and remedy. If such an exhaustive 
examination meets with general approval, I shall, when the situation 
clears a little, move to organize a body—representative of business, 
economists, labor and agriculture—to undertake it.” 


It is to be hoped that this commission and other groups working 
for business progress will follow a dynamic and not a static philosophy. 
Our social progress is dependent on all groups marching forward. 
Steadily rising standards of living for increasingly larger groups, 
steadily increasing consumer power through increasing wages are es- 
sential to maintain a consumers’ market adequate for expanding in- 
dustries. Industries must have the vision to create new buying power. 
As they have improved production and sales policies, they must create 
markets for their products. Industries themselves must take the initi- 


ative. 





UNEMPLOYMENT STILL SERIOUS 


Progress in employment is very un- 
satisfactory. Reports from trade 
unions in May show that there are 
still as many out of work as in Janu- 
ary. In both previous years, 1928 
and 1929, the situation was clearing 
rapidly by May and at least 27 per 
cent of those out of work in January 
were back at their jobs again. 

The improvement from April to 
May this year was very slight. Re- 
vised figures show that 21 per cent of 
union members were out of work in 
April. In May, 20 per cent were 


still unemployed. After the crisis of 
1928, the improvement from April to- 


May was three times as great as this 
year, and the change from March to 
May five times as great. 

Building trades men are the only 
trade group showing any improve- 
ment. Ten per cent of those out of 
work in April have found employ- 
ment, but this is a very small improve- 
ment, considering the large number 
seeking work. Thirty-six per cent are 
still unemployed. After the crisis of 
1928, the improvement for building 
trades men from April to May was 
more than twice as great. 

In metal trades, the number unem- 
ployed is actually increasing. Twenty 
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per cent are now out of work, four 
times as many as at this time last year. 
The dull condition of the metal indus- 
tries is making it harder than ever for 
members to find work. Unemploy- 
ment has actually increased from 15 
per cent in January to 20 per cent in 
May, when employment is usually im- 
proving at this season of the year. 
In printing, 6 per cent are still out 
of work, an unprecedented number, 
and twice as many as at this time last 
year. 

In three cities, unemployment has 
increased since last month—Boston, 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia. In Bos- 
ton, the number out of work has been 
increasing steadily since November 
and the further increase this month is 
due to the slump in building. In Cin- 
cinnati, there had been considerable 
improvement since January, but this 
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month the garment workers are out 
again after their season. In Phila- 
delphia dullness in textiles, building 
materials, and shipping has thrown 
more out of work. 

In most other cities there has been 
an improvement. In fifteen, condi- 
tions are better and in the other six 
there has been no general change. 
The building trades are still suffering, 
particularly in Chicago, Boston, De- 
troit, Cincinnati and San Antonio, 
where between 40 and 50 per cent 
are out of work. Seven cities still 
have 23 per cent or more out of work; 
Philadelphia, Boston, Paterson, N. 
J., Chicago, Detroit, Denver and Jer- 
sey City. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that in half the cities unem- 
ployment has already been reduced 
below 20 per cent and in eight it is 
down to 13 per cent or below. 


II. Unemployment by Cities’ 
Building Trades 


All Other Trades 
May April May 
1930 1930 1930 

34 5 4 

28 7 
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Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 


Chicago, III 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jersey City, N. J 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y 
Omaha, Nebr 
Paterson, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif 
St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


1 Reports from identical unions. 





ROYAL MEEKER 


Formerly Commissioner U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; in- 
terviewed by Irving Fisher, of 
Yale University 


W. E. McEWEN 


Editor of the Labor World, 
Duluth, Minn. 


L. E. KELLER 


Statistician, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way 
Employees 


GEORGE L. BERRY 


President, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America 


JOHN T. BURNS 


President, Rhode Island Branch, 
A. F. of L. 


THE OBSERVER 


A. L. G. 


“An employer who would depend upon philanthropists 
and the taxpayers to repair his broken machines and main- 
tain his plant and equipment would be regarded as a very 
poor business man. Yet most employers take it for 
granted that the workers they turn off in times of depres- 
sion will be fed, clothed, warmed and sheltered somehow, 
either at private or public expense, until they may need 
them again when business revives. Without realizing it, 
such employers are industrial parasites, depending in part 
for their ‘success’ upon the alms contributed by private 
and public donors who maintain their workers during 
periods of idleness.” 


“Tt is as much in the interest of business as it is to Labor 
that the purchasing power of the workers be increased ; 
and, while they are earning good wages, that they shall 
have leisure time to spend them.* This can not come 
unless the workers are organized strong enough to com- 
mand their own situation as other groups are trying to 
do, most of them with marked success.” 


“Well-paid, regularly employed American and Canadian 
workmen are not in sympathy with communism but the 
pleading eyes of hungry children will make radicals of 
conservatives. ‘The worker who finds he is losing the 
home he is paying for or still. worse, who is unable to 
pay his rent, who needs coal, shoes, meat and bread, does 
not want patriotic platitudes. He wants work.” 


“We must have stability in business, permanency in em- 
ployment with profitable positions, with ample leisure 
time to spend our earnings if we are to have prosperity 
and happiness in the nation.” 


“We must bear in mind our whole economic structure 
today, so far as the great mass of our people is concerned, 
rests upon the wage system. In order to meet the changed 
conditions and developments, the workers in those indus- 
tries that are being changed in their development must 
have their share of the prosperity; and it can only come 
to them in wages. They must have that so that they, in 
turn, can expend that wage to developing the various 
fields of industry now being promoted. Otherwise stagna- 
tion and demoralization instead of prosperity will result.” 
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LOUIS STARK 


“Steady Work for All,” pub- 
lished by Forbes 


WILLIAM F. COLLINS 
Organizer, A. F. of L. 


W. G. MARSHALL 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of the State 
of Illinois 


CHARLES P. 
WHITE, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
“The Problem of Seasonal 
Variation” 
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“Industry has become unemployment-conscious. Why? 
For a very simple reason. Executives and business man- 


agement have become keenly aware that by allowing sea- 
sonal unemployment to continue they are turning their 
backs on the purchasing power of millions of consumers.” 


“For the past five years the American Federation of Labor 
has been advocating a program to meet an industrial de- 
pression such as we have today. The machinery should 
have been created to increase public works and lower the 
money rates in the beginning of the depression the same 
as is being done now, to establish credit. We advo- 
cated that large surpluses accumulated by corporations 
should be utilized in times of depression to carry out 
construction programs when it was more opportune for 
them, and labor was plentiful, and other such construc- 
tive plans to meet the problems that come with our indus- 
trial life.” 


“Management now realizes that the recognition of the 
human element in business makes for good-will and pros- 
perity. Millions of dollars are invested in buildings and 
equipment, yet they would be a pile of scrap were it not 
for the human interest and the cooperative spirit that 
quietly work in and about those large turbines and 
machinery.” 


“Can the industrial and commercial interests profit only 
at the expense of agriculture or can agriculture prosper 
only when industry suffers? I think not. There are pro- 
found students of the present financial depression who be- 
lieve that this depression is in a large measure due to the 
reduced purchasing power of the farming population dur- 
ing recent years. Industry may seem to benefit tempo- 
rarily from cheap food and the raw materials which argri- 
culture supplies even though such food and raw materials 
are produced at a loss to the farmer. Industry seemed 
until recent years to profit from cheap labor. It now con- 
fesses that it was in error in this respect. May it not be 
possible that industry has made a similar mistake with 
reference to food and raw materials?” 


“Elimination or reduction of seasonal variations, there- 
fore, will achieve a threefold result; for the consumer it 
will mean either more uniform, or lower average prices ; 
to the producer, larger and more regular profits, and to 
the worker, as well as to society at large, greater regu- 
larity in employment, and oftentimes, higher earnings. 
In selecting the remedies to be used, any one of these 
advantages may be emphasized. Experience of companies 
that have struggled with the problem shows that the 
possibilities are almost without limit.” 





Tue Revo_t oF THE Actors, by Alfred 
Harding. William Morrow & Co., New 
York. 1929. 548 pp. Price, $3.50. 


“The Revolt of the Actors,” by Alfred 
Harding, is the story of how actors learned 
to protect their business interests and to 
keep the way open for artistic development. 
It was the pattern of the trade union that 
these artists followed in providing oppor- 
tunities for artistic production as well as 
justice for actors. With the inspiration of 
artists they called the unions Actors Equity. 
It is an organization that has demonstrated 
its real interest in actors, in the theater and 
in service to the public. 

With actors as with other wage-earners, 
the key to progress was the work contract 
standardized and negotiated collectively in- 
stead of individually. To .establish and 
maintain standards of fair dealing on the 
business side and to find a way to give the 
theater an opportunity for creative art, 
actors have turned to the method which 
has proven of universal service—organize 
to achieve definite purposes. With the 
development of transcontinental transpor- 
tation and the growing prosperity of the 
nation, theatrical troups went out an a long 
tour. The business of organizing and 
routing companies naturally developed cir- 
cuits, theatre chains and booking offices. 
Next came theatre syndicates and trusts. 
As the development of the business side of 
theatrical production was without comple- 
mentary organization of actors, actors were 
subjected to all manner of abuses. There 
was no standard contract and no actor 
knew what he would be required to do. 

Actors had to accept manager’s rulings 
or go to law. 

There was no limit to rehearsal period 
without pay. 

There was no guarantee of employ- 
ment. 


There was irregularity in pay. 

Stranding was frequent. 

Actors had to pay transportation to 
place of opening and from closing time. 

Actors were required to buy costumes. 

Back-stage conditions were bad. 

“Satisfaction” clause—actors to play 
their parts to the satisfaction of manage- 
ment. 


The growing power of the managers was 
contested only by a group of rebel actor- 
managers. But these stars could not fight 
the battle of the rank and file. The old 
Actors Society, unable to meet the new 
problem, gave way to the Actors Equity 
Association. Because the actors realized 


they had to have the support of all em- 
ployed in the theaters they sought the co- 


operation of the American Federation of 
Labor. Their immediate objectives were 
fair work contracts, redress for griev- 
ances and protection of actors interests. 
The great leaders of the profession headed 
the Equity movement, and with such names 
as Francis Wilson as president, Henry Mil- 
ler, vice-president, Howard Kyle, George 
Arliss, Wilton Lackaye, Equity became a 
real force. It faced, however, a battle 
with giants—the Schuberts, Klaw and Er- 
langer, the United Managers Protective 
Association. 

For a while it felt its way along until 
divergent views crystallized as to the trail 
out of the wilderness—the trail of affiliation 
with organized labor. Even now the way 
was not easy. There were problems of ad- 
justments with the white rats (vaudeville 
actors) affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
But Equity found it had to have power to 
enforce agreements and attuned its efforts 
to get a charter until a situation was worked 
out. 

Then the managers began to fight in 
earnest. They adopted as their program: 
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THE REVOLT OF THE ACTORS 


1. Attack the actors’ leaders. Shake 
the faith of their followers in every pos- 
sible way. 

2. Wean from Equity as many actors 
as possible through the offer of more ad- 
vantageous contracts than they have ever 
had if they will stand by their managers 
in this crisis. 

3. Organize a rival association headed 
by as many prominent players as can be 
gotten together quickly. Give this com- 
pany union everything it wants. Above 
all refuse to recognize the Actors’ Equity 
Association. 

The contest that followed was spectacu- 
lar and centered chiefly in New York City. 
Stars, actors of all ranks fought valiantly 
and dramatically. The Chorus Equity As- 
sociation was organized. Finally came the 
strike. It was a great show—admirably 
conducted and managed. New York and 
the whole country hugely enjoyed the sub- 
stitute for the usual theatrical amusement. 
Actors Equity had the able assistance of the 
organized musicians, stage employees, the 
teamsters, chauffeurs, taxi-drivers. The 
struggle lasted about thirty days. The 
union won the contest with the help and 
backing of the organized labor movement. 

The Actors Equity Association had en- 
tered the fight with a membership which 
was wholly unproven, and was able only 
to guess at its potential strength. When 
the smoke had cleared away and the casu- 
alty lists were examined it was found that 
the membership, 2,700 at the time of the 
firing of the first gun, had increased to more 
than 14,000. And, best of all, it was an 
organization which had gone through a 
gruelling fight and had won. 

In the Equity treasury at the beginning 
of hostilities had been $13,500. Now at 
its end, despite the tremendous drains 
upon it, which after the first two days of 
the strike amounted to more than $5,000 
a day, there stood to Equity’s credit more 
than $120,000. 

Having won the first round Equity 
started on the long trail to an “equity” 
shop. This new period held new dangers 
from internal differences of opinion. Equity 
fought on until the militant organization, 
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Producing Managers Association, was 
forced into dissolution. 

After eleven and one-half years of exist- 
ence, Equity reported the following achieve- 
ments : 

There had been no standard contract 
when Equity was formed. There was 
now a standard form for each class of 
production. These forms were in gen- 
eral use and precedents had been estab- 
lished governing almost every conceivable 
emergency which might affect their use. 
The only recourse from the decision 
of a manager had been an appeal to the 
courts; too slow, too expensive and too 
dangerous for most actors. Arbitration 
of contract disputes was compulsory now, 
and the application of Equity shop in- 
sured the acceptance and fulfillment of 
awards. 

There had been no limit to the amount 
of free rehearsals. Now the limit was 
four weeks for dramatic productions and 
five for spectacles and musical produc- 
tions. 

Salaries, when paid at all, had been 
paid on the Tuesday or Wednesday of 
the week following in which services had 
been rendered. They were now regu- 
larly paid on the Saturday night of the 
week in which rendered. 

Where unscrupulous managers had 
gambled with the time and talents of 
their actors and had paid them last of all 
their creditors; now managers not mem- 
bers of the M. P. A., or known to be 
reliable, were required to post bonds 
sufficient to guarantee two weeks’ salary 
to the cast. 

Strandings had been fairly frequent, 
and when they occurred the actor was 
abandoned to his own resources. When 
that happened now (and it was only 
occasionally), the actors were brought 
back to the point of organization by 
Equity. , 

The actor was frequently required to 
pay transportation to the point of open- 
ing and from the point of closing. Now 
the management paid all transportation 
charges except when an actor gave in his 
own notice, in which case he was still 
responsible. 
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Where once, not so many years pre- 
viously, the actor or actress had furnished 
all modern wardrobe and was frequently 
required to furnish it for costume plays 
as well; the obligation now rested only 
on the actor, and on him to the extent of 
morning, afternoon and evening dress as 
customarily worn by civilians of today 
in this country. The actress received 
all articles of costume from the manage- 
ment. 

Though once companies and indivi- 
duals might be laid off at any time 
without salary; now engagements were 
considered to be consecutive and layoffs, 
unless for reasons stipulated in the con- 
tract, or approved by Equity’s Council, 
must be paid for. 

As many as fourteen performances a 
week had been required from casts which 
had received no extra compensation ; now 
it was established that not more than eight 
performances constituted a week’s work; 
and all extra performances must be paid 
for at the rate of one-eighth of a week's 
salary for each. 

There had been several weeks in each 
season, notably the week before Christ- 
mas, Holy Week, election week, and in 
some instances, the first two weeks of a 
season, in which half salaries were cus- 
tomarily paid; there was now no such 
thing as half salary permitted at any 
time. 

Salaries were often cut without notice ; 
now two weeks’ notice of such a cut was 
required, and if the actor involved was 
not willing to accept it he was entitled to 
two weeks’ notice and, if on the road, to 
return transportation to the point at 
which he was engaged. 

An actor could be dismissed at any 
time during the rehearsal period without 
pay for the services he had rendered at 
the time of his dismissal; there was now 
a probationary period of seyen days for 
dramatic productions and ten days for 
musical attractions, during which either 
the actor or the manager was at liberty 
to dispense with the other; and at the 
end of that probationary period either 
must give the other two weeks’ notice or 
two weeks’ salary. 
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And finally, it had been not only pos- 
sible, but customary, to close whole com- 
panies without notice and with pay, if 
any, only to the date of closing; there 
was now established the ruling that aside 
from the first four weeks of a new play’s 
run, when it might be closed at any time, 
provided two weeks’ salaries have been 
paid, the company must have one week’s 
notice and any individual actor two 
weeks’ notice of closing. 


By 1925, Equity was an established, 
powerful, well-disciplined organization. 
Some of its membership believed the func- 
tion of the organization was to advance the 
interests of its membership. Another group 
felt that a way for service lay through bet- 
tering conditions for the whole field: 


They propose to do this by working 
with the managers and with any or all 
of the other groups in the field willing 
and able to help solve problems which 
are common to them all. They would 
rather work through and with the man- 
agers, but if the latter either can not or 
will not cooperate they would not hesi- 
tate to draft those employers who might 
seem necessary to the success of their 
plans. Such an attitude is rare in labor 
circles and practically a foreign language 
to everyone connected with the theater. 
Not only does it entail an immense 
amount of work beyond the requirements 
of the first plan, but it is practically 
sure to get its proponents into trouble 
eventually because it deals with situa- 
tions and solutions which are beyond 
common knowledge, and for which there 
are no rules of procedure. This is the 
idealist’s conception of the responsibility 
of power. It is the philosophy of the 
group which has influenced the course 
of the Actors Equity Association from 
1924 on. 


The practical achievements which the 
union method has brought to others is evi- 
dence that other professional and semi-pro- 
fessional groups ought to consider it as a 
method of solving their problems. Prob- 
lems of steady work and income hang heavy 
over many white-collar workers. The trail 
to the union offers them also a way out. 
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Upholsterers Report 


N ITS regular monthly statement 
to officers and members of local 
unions, the Upholsterers’ Interna- 

tional Union of North America re- 
ports the following achievements 
during the month of April: 

Local No. 53 of Boston ( Mass.) 
Custom Upholsterers has, with the as- 
sistance of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, succeeded in adding the firm of 
Lorenzon-O’Connor to the list of 
union firms. It has also organized 
the Johnson shop. The Lorenzon- 
O’Connor shop has been nonunion 
since the last strike of Local No. 53, 
and its unionization at this time is a 
considerable victory. 

Local No. 67 of Brooklyn and 
Long Island Carpet and Linoleum 
Layers has obtained a new agreement 
with the firm of J. H. Herchelroth, 
the provisions of which provide for 
the same rate of wages and hours as 
are now being enjoyed by the.mem- 
bers of Local No. 70 of New York. 

Local No. 76 of New York City 
Wholesale Upholsterers added to its 
string of successes when, on April 
25, it succeeded in getting the Ches- 
terfield Furniture Company to rescind 
its lockout order which took effect 
April 22. Fifty-three workers in the 
shop were affected, six of whom were 
women. The workers returned to 
the Chesterfied Furniture Company 
under full union conditions on April 
28. 


Local No. 80 of Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Carpet and Linoleum Layers 
reports that by carrying on friendly 
negotiations it has been able to per- 
suade the Lindley Carpet Compan: 
to continue operating its shop on a 
union basis. The firm had previously 
announced its intention of turning its 
work over to a nonunion shop. This 
adjustment can be credited to the in- 
telligent handling of the situation by 
the business representative and also 
the men in the shop. 

Sal B. Hoffman was in St. Louis 
during the month of April and re- 
ports that the assault charge, pending 
against him since the general strike in 
St. Louis last fall, has been dismissed. 
This occurred on the 29th of April. 
The man who brought the charge 
against him, a scab, then in the em- 
ploy of the Landau Manufacturing 
Company, is now under arrest for 
perjury. The District Attorney in 
open court denounced the Employers’ 
Association for its attempt to frame 
Brother Hoffman on the basis of per- 
jured evidence. While in St. Louis 
Brother Hoffman gave particular at- 
tention to the affairs of Local No. 
39. He interviewed the awning 
workers employed in the open shops 
and succeeded in signing up among 
others a good number of the awning 
hangers employed by the Famous-Bar 
Department Store, as well as those 
employed by the Keane Brothers 
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Tent and Awning Company. He also 
signed up 25 women members for 
Local No. 16. 

Fred C. Willert, at the request of 
the International, made a trip to 
Steubenville, Ohio, where the trade 
unions are engaged in conducting an 
organization drive. The Building 
Trades in particular have promised 
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cooperation in helping us to form a 
local union there, and Brother T. P. 
Caniff, the business agent of the 
Building Trades Council, will take 
personal charge of getting the up- 
holsterers together for an organiza- 
tion meeting which wili be attended by 
Brother Willert. It is hoped that at 
that time a local union will be formed. 


Agreement Puts All Norwich Building Trades on 
Five-Day Week 


The Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers Local No. 12 and the La- 
borers and Hod Carriers Local No. 
524 were parties to a new agreement 
with the Norwich local contractors, 
which puts all of the building trades 
in that city on the five-day week. 
Business Agent William H. Donahue 
writes as follows: 


“Tt is with pleasure that I am able 
to report that the Bricklayers, Ma- 
sons and Plasterers Local 12 and the 
Laborers and Hod Carriers Local 


524, of which I am Business Agent, 
have signed an agreement today for 
one year with the local contractors. 
This agreement carries an increase in 
wages for the bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers from $1.3714 to $1.50 per 
hour and a five-day week. The la- 
borers and hod carriers get an in- 
crease from 62% and 72% cents per 
hour to 70 and 80 cents per hour and 
the five-day week. This puts all the 
building trades in Norwich on the 
five-day week. There was no 


trouble. 


Ford Lowers Nashville Standards 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER has been 
received from a worker in Nashville, 
Tennessee, who is interested in the 
unemployment problem: 


“While the unemployment situa- 
tion is being discussed with much in- 
terest throughout the States, I would 
like to call your attention to condi- 
tions I think serious. 

“For instance, the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company of Detroit, one 
of the largest auto body-builders, 
and who have always built Ford 
bodies, have been manufacturing 


their wood parts at Nashville and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

“But recently the Murray Body 
Company of Detroit, who manufac- 
ture their wood parts at Memphis, 
Tennessee, secured a large portion of 
the Ford work, so this necessitated 
the Briggs Company closing down 
the Nashville plant, as under these 
conditions the Knoxville plant could 
take care of all their work. 

“This threw several hundred men 
out of work here. Many of them 
went to Memphis hoping to get work 
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with the Murray Company, but all of 
them came back saying the Murray 
people told them they could use and 
needed experienced men, but the man- 
agement would not allow them to em- 
ploy white labor at all and required 
them to employ only negroes who will 
work for $1.40 to $1.55 per day. 

“Now if the Ford Company in 
Detroit pays $7 a day for this same 
work in Detroit, why does it give its 
work to the Murray Company know- 
ing their employees could never buy 
a Ford car. If the Ford Company 
depended on these workers to buy 
their cars they would have to close 
the plant. They depend on white 
citizens of Tennessee with higher in- 
comes to buy the cars, but use negroes 
to build the bodies because they will 
work for lower wages. 

“Henry Ford says what the coun- 
try needs is to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the workers, but still 
he gives his work to companies whose 
employees can’t support themselves 
according to the cost of living given 
us by our Government, to say nothing 
of having the purchasing power to 
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keep manufacturers of other products 
going. 

“If these men are paid $7 per day, 
as Ford says they should be, those at 
work could help other members of 
their family who were out of work; 
but with the small wages some of the 
men have to work five days to earn 
one day’s pay. Should these em- 
ployees lose a few days’ work, they 
are thrown on the mercy of charity. 

“Mr. Henry Ford, I understand, 
has raised his employees in his Eng- 
land plant from $15 to $25 a week, 
while the English manufacturers pay 
only $15 a week. He does this as an 
example to show England that what 
she needs to help business is to pay 
good wages and increase the purchas- 
ing power of labor, so as to keep 
business going. 

“At home he gives his work to a 
company which bars white labor, 
works, negro men and women in the 
mill, manufacturing all kinds of wood 
parts, eight hours a day and pays them 
about half the low wage that he con- 
demns the English manufacturers for 


paying.” 


Cleveland Metal Trades Campaign 


SECRETARY C. CLAHERTY, of the 
Cleveland Metal Trades Council, 
writes that his organization is going 
ahead with their organizing plans and 
are well pleased with the progress 
made. He reports: 


“We are appointing new commit- 
tees composed of five members from 
all affiliated locals. This will be a 


standing organization committee of 


fifty and our delegates to the Metal 
Trades Council. Ten locals are 
affliated. We have about completed 
our committees and are now arrang- 
ing for our committee meetings. 

“We have mailed 3,400 circular 
letters to the unorganized metal 
tradesmen, and at present are prepar- 
ing 7,000 additional circulars. 

“The response from the circulars 
has been very gratifying. Several 
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new members and reinstatements 
have come in at this writing. 

“‘We have divided the county into 
zones, and will give each committee- 
man five names in his respective 
neighborhood, and have him write 
the result of his conference on a card 
provided for that purpose. 

“‘When the committee brings in the 
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reports, we will pick the best prospects 
and have a man of the same craft 
call for the purpose of signing his ap- 
plication. 

“These are our plans for the pres- 
ent, and we are making every effort 
to put them in operation as soon as 
possible.” 


San Diego Meets Unemployment Problem 


A VERY EARNEST and forthright 
effort by labor in San Diego to pro- 
vide employment for workers has 
resulted in the cooperation of civic 
and business groups to help with this 
problem. There has now been estab- 
lished a Coordination Bureau in Com- 
mercial and Industrial Relations 
which represents the following 
groups: City government, county 
government, chamber of commerce, 
associated manufacturers, San Diego 
California Club, San Diego Realty 
Board, San Diego Clearing House 
Association, federated trades, Build- 
ing Trades Council, labor committee, 
State of California, State Free Em- 
ployment Bureau, Better Business 
Bureau, Merchants Central Credit 
Association, Coordination Commit- 
tee, Community Chest, school depart- 
ment, Y. W. C. A. Employment De- 
partment, Print-It-In San Diego 
Club, merchants committee of cham- 
ber of commerce, architects associa- 
tion, Associated General Contractors 
and Building Material Dealers As- 


sociation. 


Objects of the Bureau 


1. To plan ways and means for 
the proper distribution of the pres- 


ent burden of unemployment in San 
Diego County. 

2. To study and devise ways and 
means of reducing present local un- 
employment. 

3. To promote and coordinate the 
work of local organizations in the 
systematic investigation and study of 
the causes and conditions of commer- 
cial and industrial maladjustment in 
the local community. 

4. To promote and coordinate 
the work of the local organizations 
in planning and instituting measures 
for the permanent alleviation and re- 
duction of commercial and industrial 
maladjustment and for the increase 
of the social and economic welfare of 
the community. 


What Employers Can Do to Help? 


Shorter working week. If you are 
an employer and must shorten your 
payrolls, can’t you arrange to shorten 
the working week rather than lay 
some people off entirely? As a tem- 
porary measure it will help immensely 
to prevent swelling the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

Overtime. Extra workers for 
extra work instead of overtime for 
a few. 
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Double incomes. In new employ- 
ments avoid employing a wife whose 
husband is already permanently em- 


ployed. 


What Every Household or Property 
Owner Can Do 


Odd jobs. Now is the time for 
spring housecleaning and minor re- 
pair work about the house and 
grounds. Can you give someone at 
least one day’s work? 

For help call—Women: Y. W. C. 
A. Employment Bureau, toro C 
Street, Franklin 5378; minors: Ju- 
nior Placement Bureau, Part-time 
High School, 17th & Market Streets, 
Main 3486; Union Labor: Labor 
Temple, 621 Sixth Street, Main 
8572; all other workers: State Free 
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Employment Bureau, 826 Second 

Street, Franklin 1882. 

What Every San Diego Citizen 
Can Do 

Buy in San Diego. 
Diego-made goods. 

Business is good—what there is of 
it. The Coordination Bureau asks 
your help in the campaign for more 
of it. 

Meetings have been held, and Or- 
ganizer E. H. Dowell reports: “Not 
only were the committee reports en- 
dorsed but they are being carried out. 
By means of four-minute speakers, 
newspaper publicity and radio ad- 
dresses the need for employing home 
labor, buying home-manufactured 
products and purchasing from home 
owned and operated stores is being 
constantly presented to the public. 


Buy San 


Of Interest to Labor in Louisiana 


Epitor’s Note: The following is 
copy of a letter addressed to the 
editor of a nationally known maga- 
zine. The letter contained informa- 
tion which the writer thought to be of 
interest to members of organized 
labor. 


“My husband was president of a 
bank in the richest section of the so- 
called sugar belt, Lockport, Louisi- 
ana. We fought the sugar game for 
twenty years and finally were frozen 
out, because we advocated trying 
other crops and cattle. The powers 
that be, namely, the bankers, insisted 
on nothing but cane. Most of these 


men are city bred and ignorant of ag- 
ricultural conditions, have millions 
invested in this so-called sugar land 
and are trying to force the crop to a 


success, losing sight of the following 
facts which mean nothing to them. 
“First, all the talk of new varie- 
ties sounds good on paper and makes 
a show, but nevertheless it is the 
same old story all over again. How 
can we compete with the tropics with 
its pauper labor? These cane barons 
can tell you how it is done here. The 
cane crop is mostly made by day 
labor, the most miserable class of 
poor Cajune-French whites. They 
are given a house of a kind—lots of 
cowsheds are better. These large fa- 
milies are crowded in three and four 
rooms. We have three tenants on 
our property here at Paradis as fol- 
lows: Emile Boudoin and wife, 
mother of 18 children, 8 living; 
Esteve Chouvin’s wife, mother of 22 
children, 9 living; Clovis Fayette’s 
wife, mother of 21 children, 10 living. 
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“These men as day laborers are paid 
from 90 cents to $1.10 per day, and 
seldom average five days per week. 
The house is furnished and a cistern 
for water; the wood is furnished at 
times but more often has to be paid for 
by the laborer. No work is furnished 
for the women and girls. Common 
sense should tell these cane barons 
the result of such a system. They 
pay $600 per pair for mules—it re- 
quires the largest and best to handle 
this crop. They know these mules 
must be fed to be able to do the work, 
but think a man can work on nothing 
to eat. Can you explain how a man 
can feed a wife and from 3 to 9 non- 
producing children on any _ such 
wages? Last winter during the har- 
vesting of the cane crop one of the 
leading doctors in Lafourche Parish 
told me this, he said: ‘Suppose we 
said this sugar company is working 
500 men in its fields, well 300 are 
physically unfit to work.’ Now 90 
per cent of this came from under- 
nourishment. During the harvest- 
ing of cane the wages were from 
$1.25 to $1.50, but this was follow- 
ing a period in the summer of about 
half time, and the labor had not re- 
covered from the fast. 

“If your writer had given the 
labor any attention he could have 
seen for himself, but no doubt he was 
not shown this part of the game. We 
can grow everything here but cane. 
This man drove through one of the 
largest cornfields in the state but on 
account of the coffee, failed to either 
see or mention it. Between Race- 
land and Houma there is a body of 
5,000 acres in corn and not an acre 
of corn land is laying out. It is only 
the cane plantations that are going 
back to nature by the hundreds of 
Not one dollar will be loaned 


acres. 
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to cultivate anything but cane on this 
property. The labor starved out and 
the larger families moved to the city 
where the women and girls could get 
employment; this movement has led 
to a serious question of unemploy- 
ment there. Today in this sugar dis- 
trict there are hundreds of acres of 
cane standing in the fields. It was 
frozen early in November, and was a 
total loss. Had the duty been 5 cents 
instead of $1.76 this would still have 
happened. It was the inefficiency of 
the labor coupled with weather con- 
ditions. 

“The small independent farmers 
are plowing up the cane and planting 
other crops. The large landowners 
are still howling ‘raise the tariff and 
save us.’ The old cane land makes 
wonderful pastures, but not a dollar 
can be borrowed to stock them with 
cattle—it would operate against the 
comeback of cane. The children on 
these cane plantations are not en- 
couraged to attend schools, no way is 
provided, and many live too far to 
walk. One cane baron’s wife asked 
me, ‘If they are educated who is to 
work our land?’ This is the attitude 
among them. Nowhere else in the 
United States is labor starved and 
neglected as in this so-called sugar 
belt. The negro of the delta is mak- 
ing much faster progress in every way 
than are these native whites here. 

“This piece has done the State of 
Louisiana a vast amount of harm— 
there is no estimating how much. 
Sugar is a political farce here. What 
the outcome will be no man can say, 
but it promises to get worse before it 
gets much better. The system of pay- 
ing a man with a large family to feed 
and clothe $1.10 per day for the days 
he works—rainy days and Sundays 
there is no work—has failed for the 
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simple reason that they are little bet- 
ter than human wrecks and not able 
to do 50 cents worth of work. 

“We are cultivating a little over 
2,000 acres 24 miles west of New Or- 
leans on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road with Cajune-French tenants. 
They use the entire family in the field 
and most of them are making some 
money and sending their children to 
school. At the same time they can 
keep cows, pigs and chickens, which 
help them with their living. We 
plant corn, ship most of it green to 
Northern markets. We began last 
season May 10 and sold the last load 
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October 17 on the New Orleans mar- 
ket. Besides corn we plant all kinds 
of garden truck and cotton. These 
farmers are producing something 
every day in the year and have plenty 
to eat and show it. South Louisiana 
shipped a large number of cars of dry 
corn in shuck this season. See if you 
can get any of the sugar lobby to talk 
about it. Every man, woman and 
child in the sugar district is disgusted 
when cane is mentioned, except those 
who hope to force the Government 
to keep boosting the tariff, and there 
are not many who are not convinced 
it is a huge joke.” 


Fur Workers Sign New Agreement 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUR 
Workers UNION, through its presi- 
dent-secretary, Mr. Morris Kanf- 
man, reports that his organization 
has recently signed an agreement with 
the Fur Manufacturers Protective 
Association of Philadelphia. The 
outstanding points of the agreement 
are as follows: 


1. To employ only members in 
good standing of the International 
Union. 

2. The enforcement of the 40- 
hour week, five days, eight hours. 

3. The observation of ten legal 
holidays for which the workers are 
to receive pay. 

4. The establishment of minimum 


wage scales ranging from $31 to $51 
a week according to the various crafts. 

5. Equal division of work to be 
practiced eleven months a year. 

6. That no apprentices be engaged 
by the manufacturers for one year. 

7. Overtime may be worked during 
a period of four months a year dur- 
ing the height of the season and the 
workers to receive time and a half 
for same. 

8. The collective agreement 
signed with the Association covers 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
Philadelphia fur trade. 

The International Fur .Workers 
Union is highly gratified with this new 
agreement and feels it is a real victory 
for the organization. 


New Orleans Bookbinders Start Membership Drive 


. WorD HAS BEEN RECEIVED from 
Secretary Frank E. Minyard, of 
Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s 
Local,No. 79, that his local is on its 
way with a membership drive. 


He 


writes: ‘‘We are planning to send one 
pamphlet each to the nonunion bind- 
ery workers of this city. Our cam- 
paign has been on since January and 
we have been very successful.” 
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Mass Finance 
and the 


_ Laboring 
Man 


ofek 


“Less than two generations ago America 
discovered mass production. Scarcely one 
generation ago America discovered mass dis- 
tribution. In the present generation America 
is discovering mass finance.” 

“And now the nation-wide acceptance cor- 
poration, the chain small loan company, the 
so-called industrial bank, and cooperative 
credit unions in 32 states, are new and shiny 
monuments to the business pioneers who have 
seen that wide sales require wide credit—that 
mass buying demands mass finance. They 
are dedicated to the broader proposition that 
all, the poor as well as the rich, have an eco- 
nomic right to borrow—if a loan will increase 
their capacity to live and earn. “i 

“Ten years from now it will seem unbeliev- 
able, but it is true, none the less, that 9 out 
of 10 of the adult population of the United 
States have been, until the past few years, 
entirely unable to obtain credit on a business 
basis. The man of property has usually been 
able to go to the bank and get a loan at 6%. 
He puts up tangible security that it will be 
repaid: assets that the bank can sell for at 
least as much as the loan, should he fail to 
repay. But the workingman, with no se- 
curity but his character, the expectation of 
future wages and, perhaps, some furniture, 
has not been able to borrow at any bank. 
The only loans in any volume previously made 
without collateral security were by country 
banks to customers well known to them and 


then only as an accommodation. Leon Hen- 
derson, Director of the Division of Remedial 
Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation, esti- 
mates that 85% of the population has been 
beyond the pale of bank credit. And yet that 
85% has had more need of borrowing than 
the 15% whom the banks have been willing 
to accommodate.” * 


New Agencies of Mass Finance 


To meet this vast credit need the present 
generation is witnessing the development of 
great extra-banking agencies which, during 
1929, advanced about one billion dollars in 
loans. 

No blame rests upon the banks for their 
inability to meet this demand for credit. They 
could neither afford to make thousands of 
small loans at the bank rate, nor develop the 
management, personnel or equipment for car- 
rying on various types of agencies foreign to 
banking practice and tradition. The position 
of the banks with regard to small loans will 
be explained in this space in the August 
number. 

The first step in the development of the new 
agencies was the removal of the legislative 
barriers which prevented the loaning of small 
sums. Down the ages the taking of interest 
has been opposed by public opinion and by 
law. First commerce and then industry were 
successful in establishing a rate which per- 
mitted banks to finance production and dis- 
tribution, but not sufficient to pay the costs 
of making small loans and collecting repay- 
ments in weekly or monthly installments. 

Not until the turn of the century did the 
need of the general public for credit receive 
attention in America. Until that time the 
pawnbroker who loaned on pledges of valu- 
ables left in his care was the only recognized 
agency. All other small loans were trans- 
acted outside the law. Capital in the hands 
of money “bootleggers” was so inadequate 
that suffering of families from the pressure 
of their creditors, even extending to being 
jailed for debt, was as great as the distress 
caused by high rates of interest paid to out- 
lawed agencies. 

THE CREDIT UNION was the first mass 
finance agency to crash the legal barriers. 
In 1908 the New Hampshire legislature 
adopted a special act establishing a credit 
union at Manchester. In 1909 the Massachu- 
setts legislature adopted the first general law 
permitting the organization of credit unions. 
Today credit unions are operating in thirty- 
eight states, providing a cooperative savings 
and loan service for groups of citizens who 
voluntarily unite in a thrift and loan associa- 
tion. During 1929 credit unions advanced 
$62,500,000 to their members. This is 6% of 
the total loaned during 1929 by the three 





*The quotation is from a report to the 
Board of Trustees of the Twentieth Century 
Fund on “Mass Finance” by Evans Clark, 
Director. 
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types of agencies which have come into ex- 
istence in recent years. 

THE “INDUSTRIAL BANKING” system 
of small loans came into existence in Norfolk, 
Virginia, in 1910, and, under various names, 
has spread rapidly into most of the states. 
Except in a few states, no laws have been 
enacted permitting these agencies to charge 
more than the bank rate. To get around the 
usury law a system of selling the customer 
an investment “certificate” on the installment 
plan is used. By discounting in advance and 
collecting principal in installments, the actual 
rate charged is usually three times as great 
as the bank rate. However, the fact that the 
true interest charge is concealed, and the 
growth of public understanding that extra- 
banking agencies cannot make small loans at 
the legal rate, has enabled these institutions 
to gain public approval in most states. Even 
these agencies find it impossible to lend at 
a profit on the security which the borrower 
can offer, but always require either good se- 
curity or two co-makers’ endorsements of the 
note. During 1929 they loaned $360,000,000, 
or 36% of the total supplied by the three types 
of agencies under discussion. 


In recent years a few banks have opened 
personal loan departments, following a sim- 
ilar endorsement and discount plan, although 
charges are not so high. Their rates are 
usually equivalent to from 9% to 12% actual 
interest. Their loans in 1929 totaled $40,- 
000,000 or 4 per cent of the total supplied. 
These departments are not profitable but are 
conducted as an accommodation to present or 
future depositors, and losses are charged to 
advertising. 


The Personal Finance Agency 


The great majority of American families 
were still without credit—neither members of 
credit unions, nor able to secure acceptable 
endorsers. They had only their household 
goods and future wages to offer as security. 
Beginning in 1910 an effort was made to meet 
this situation by the organization of remedial 
loan associations, limited dividend semi-phil- 
anthropic organizations, with special legisla- 
tive permission to charge 2% or 2%4% a 
month. Associations have been formed in 
twenty-seven cities and are meeting a real 
need, but have never attracted sufficient cap- 
ital to more than demonstrate the service 
and indicate the need for permitting a higher 
rate. They loaned only 4% of the total sup- 
plied during 1929. 


THE UNIFORM SMALL LOAN LAW, since 
adopted by legislatures in twenty-five states, 
was first enacted in New Jersey in 1913. It 
authorizes and regulates the personal finance 
service, the only loan agency available to the 
great majority of American families whose 
principal asset is their integrity. Commer- 
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cial agencies operating under this law during 
1929 advanced to more than four million 
families a total of $500,000,000—50% of the 
amount supplied by all agencies. 

The three branches of mass finance thus 
briefly sketched are not competitive, but 
rather they supplement each other—the credit 
union for its members, the “industrial banks” 
and personal loan departments of banks for 
those who are capable of or willing to secure 
acceptable endorsers, and the personal finance 
company for all who are not served by others. 

Household Finance Corporation has pio- 
neered in this latter field. With 117 branches 
in 64 cities this organization is serving 244,- 
000 families. Since October, 1928, “House- 
hold” has been serving its customers at 244% 
a month on loans from $100 to $300, a rate 
almost one-third less than authorized by law 
(loans under $100 cannot be made profitably 
at this rate but in communities not adequately 
served by other loan agencies “‘Household” 
makes the loans under $100 at 3% and 344%). 

Consistent with good business principles, it 
is “Household’s” aim to lend the largest possi- 
ble aggregate amount to meet the needs of 
the largest possible number of families at the 
lowest possible interest cost. The company 
will continue to divide the benefits of its 
large volume operations with its customers. 

Wishing to interpret the personal finance 
business to labor, and desiring to advise with 
labor leaders as to the part “Household” 
may play in further developing a sound credit 
system for the average family, this space has 
been reserved during the coming year fur a 
frank discussion of mutual problems. 


Reprints of this series of ad- 
vertisements will be mailed on 
request addressed to the Di- 


vision of Research. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Northeast Section 


HE organization drive of the 

stationary engineers at Windsor 

(Canada) is meeting with good 
success. The building trades are mak- 
ing a good showing considering the 
bad conditions here this winter. The 
central body has been active in getting 
new schools started. The city coun- 
cil has put a number of men to work 
on a three-day week schedule. The 
doors of our central body are always 
open to all who wish to come and hear 
what has been done and what we in- 
tend to do to make this city 100 per 
cent union.—MaAnrtTIN J. RYAN. 


A general campaign is on in St. 
Johns (Canada) to increase member- 
ship of existing unions and to revive 
those which have become defunct. 
Membership increases are reported 
by plumbers and steam-fitters, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, operating engi- 
neers, bricklayers and laborers, re- 
ports James A. Whitebone. Our 
Trades and Labor Council is conceded 
to be the most active body in com- 
munity welfare matters in this city. 
Unemployment has not been unusually 


acute in this section due to extensive 
building operations and several large 
pipe-line jobs undertaken by the city 
government. Several unions are con- 
tinuing the policy of holding open 
nights, with special speakers. New 
quarters have been secured for labor 
where members may congregate at 
any hour. There will be a reading 
room fully equipped with labor litera- 
ture. 


J. F. Thomson of London (Can- 
ada) reports that, as result of their 
organization efforts among hosiery 
workers, one mill has been 100 per 
cent organized. Good progress has 
also been made with other hosiery 
workers as well as brewery employees. 
The unemployed situation has been 
acute this year but some work has 
been started by the city, including a 
sewer preparatory to the widening 
and elevating of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways tracks. It is always 
a practice with us to have outside 
speakers at our meetings, and this 
month Professor Hogan of Western 
University addressed us on “Unem- 
ployment.” <A good discussion took 
place. 
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The United Textile Workers of 
America have started activities at 
Manchester (N. H.) and are grad- 
ually building up a movement there. 
The bakers are making a drive for 
100 per cent membership. Efforts are 
being made to organize the automo- 
bile mechanics and the retail clerks. 
The Central Labor Union has taken 
keen interest in the development of 
playgrounds and other civic matters 
from time to time. The Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company has laid off 
hundreds of workers because when a 
wage reduction was proposed the 
workers refused to accept it. The 
company has now started to close their 
mills.—Horace A. RIVIERE. 


The Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees International Union has sent 
an organizer to Boston to help the 
waitresses. An extensive campaign to 


organize cafeteria workers will be 
started. Our Central Labor Union 
participates in all community matters. 
The Women’s Trade-Union League 
is cooperating with the labor organ- 


izations. All kinds of propaganda 
pamphlets are being distributed— 
ALBERT F, MARTEL. 


The yard finishers, carders and 
ringspinners have organizers con- 
stantly in the field at New Bedford, 
and although conditions are bad the 
work is progressing very well, writes 
Thomas H. Brown. With concentra- 
tion on the various crafts we have 
been able to make some of them al- 
most 100 per cent effective. At the 
last meeting of the Central Labor 
Union the question of closing on legal 
holidays was thoroughly discussed and 
a motion made that we do not patron- 
ize stores who keep open on such 
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days. The citizens mediation commit- 
tee formed during the strike of 1928 
is still functioning and seems well dis- 
posed towards organized labor. Prac- 
tically all employers have laid off, 
workers and are still continuing to 
do so. 


Organization at New Bedford 
( Mass.) is chiefly among the textile 
workers. Wm. E. G. Batty reports 
that they are holding their own and 
slight gains which, under the present 
conditions of unemployment, is an 
achievement. Almost all organiza- 
tions are friendly to labor. Trans- 
portation and manufacturing compa- 
nies have laid off workers. We have 
very attractive union quarters. 


All local unions of textile workers 
at New Bedford are interested in or- 
ganizing. Just at present their mem- 
bership is fluctuating due to the re- 
actions for and against the installa- 
tion of the specialization system in the 
textile mills. Various speakers and 
social events mark our union meet- 
ings.—HERBERT SEVERS. 


Conditions in Connecticut are very 
bad at Willimantic; a great many of 
the mills are on short time, with many 
workers out of employment. No new 
locals have been started in this dis- 
trict due to these conditions, writes 
Loretta Oatley. The welfare work- 
ers have been taking care of the un- 
employed along with the town select- 
man aid. 


To relieve those out of work in 
Warren (R. I.) the town council has 
started road work a month ahead of 
time and has doubled its force. 
Twenty per cent of the textile work- 
ers are idle, with no relief in sight. 
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Local Union No. 1543 of Textile 
Workers are having socials and dances 
at every local meeting to attract work- 
_ ers to attend—JOsEPH SYLVIA. 


All unions at Jamestown (N. Y.) 
are cooperating with the Union Label 
League in its work. The American 
Legion is always ready to help us. The 
mayor appointed a committee to help 
with the unemployment situation here 
and the writer, Clyde V. Catlin, is a 
member of it. Extra paving and sew- 
erage work will be done. Our meet- 
ings are open to the public and we 
usually have some good speaker on 
the program. 


Three more shops at Paterson (N. 
J.) have signed the national agree- 
ment with the hosiery workers. We 
cooperate with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Peace appointed by Mayor 
Hinchliffe. Practically every silk 
firm and a great many contractors 
have reduced working forces. The 
city cut its permanent budget for im- 
provement from $409,000 in 1929 to 
$350,000 in 1930.—CaARL Ho.Lper- 
MAN. 


All crafts and especially the Central 
Labor Union at Altoona (Pa.) are 
helping in the organization of the rail- 
road crafts, reports John F. Weller. 
Fairly good success has met our ef- 
forts. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
and building and road contractors 
have laid off workers. The Chamber 
of Commerce and the Central Labor 
Union are trying to relieve the un- 
employment situation. Our _head- 


quarters for the meetings of our cen- 
tral body are very attractive and we 
have good attendance at our smok- 
ers, entertainments, speeches, etc. 
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The laborers, painters, lathers and 
electricians unions, with the aid of the 
Uniontown Central Labor Union, suc- 
ceeded in having several jobs given to 
union workers. The Merchants As- 
sociation and at times the Chamber 
of Commerce give a helping hand. 
We can do nothing for those out of 
work here as Uniontown lies in the 
center of the Connellsville coke re- 
gion and about all the mines are shut 
down and the men in town looking 
for work.—SAMUEL SEEHOFFER. 


At Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) the organ- 
ization of ice-cream wagon drivers is 
under way and good progress is being 
made, reports Wm. J. Kromelbein. 
The Central Labor Union, through 
the Non-Partisan League, is active at 
present in promoting the candidacy of 
Brother John Kmetz for Congress, 
Adrain H. Jones for State Senator, 
Francis Shunk Brown for Governor, 
and James J. Davis for United States 
Senator. The above candidates have 
the endorsement of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor, and the 
local labor movement is doing every- 
thing possible to elect them to office. 


Southeastern Section 


Three members from each craft at 
Asheville (N. C.) are on the organ- 
ization committee, reports W. B. 
Plemmons. Two new local unions 
have been formed with prospects good 
for the organization of another. Most 
all locals have gained in membership. 
Nearly all firms have laid off workers. 
The organization committee meets 
once or twice a week and invites the 
unorganized to meet with them. The 
Betterment Association shows a will- 
ingness to cooperate with us. 
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BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 








The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national. advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly 300,000 homes. Such a 
situation is extremely beneficial to the building trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and ee cae to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





CELOTEX “*&?s Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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The carpenters union at Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) have started an organiza- 
tion campaign, which we believe will 
be very successful. The churches are 
friendly to us. Through the efforts 
of the American Legion the city pro- 
vided employment for many for quite 
a while. The Ford assembly plant re- 
cently laid off 400 men—R. M. Hit. 


The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Central 
Labor Union has just organized a 
legislative committee and is about to 
reorganize the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, writes V. S. Herring. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Industry 
Board both show a readiness to co- 
operate with us. It is a prevailing 
custom to have the meetings of the 
Central Labor Union addressed by 
speakers. The Florida State Federa- 
tion of Labor at its April meeting in 
Miami passed a resolution recom- 
mending that aid be given to the 
southern campaign of organization 
which is being conducted by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


East-Central Section 


Cincinnati Dry Cleaners and Press- 
ers Local Union No. 18056 have or- 
ganizing activities in progress. Their 
campaign has taken the form of 
group meetings in different neighbor- 
hoods and localities suitable to the 
prospects and the outlook for good 
results is favorable. All the machine- 


tool industries are laying off men and 
when they reinstate them it is at a 
lower wage. Most all unions are try- 
ing to put in the five-day week and 
shorter workday to relieve the un- 
employed. We've found the best way 
to assure good attendance is through 
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interesting talks and short, businesslike 
meetings.—SAMUEL L. HATCHER. 


Under the newly elected officers of 
the Columbus (Ohio) Central Labor 
Union there is activity to organize the 
retail clerks and preliminary work for 
interesting street car men in organiza- 
tion has begun, reports George J. 
Bowen. 


The central body at Hamilton 
(Ohio) is represented on all impor- 
tant committees having to do with 
community matters and it is now tak- 
ing part in the Community Chest 
campaign, reports Stanley Ogg. The 
Eagles and Moose Lodges are co- 
operating with us in our old-age pen- 
sion drive. I am chairman of the 
committee on unemployment ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and our 
committee has prevailed on the city 
and county administrations to push all 
work possible, and we are at least one 
month ahead of the schedule. The 
eight-hour day has been retained and 
there has been no lowering of the 
wage rate. Our city is considered to 
be in better shape than most any in 
the state in the matter of men work- 
ing. There are, however, still many 
out of work. 


Clarksburg (W. Va.) Central La- 
bor Union and the mine workers are 
the most active organizations in labor 
matters. Good progress is being 
made by them. Efforts are being 
made to place union labor on all new 
jobs. Good speaking and local ad- 
vertising all over Harrison County 
are our means of interesting workers 
in their union meetings—Harry 
Kipp. 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE REQUIRES THE EXPENDITURE OF HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
ANNUALLY FOR EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 





It keeps faith with your needs 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


You have found a constantly growing use for the 
telephone. You have learned its value in business. 
You have found it helpful in keeping contact with 
family and friends. Its increasing use has given 
the telephone its humanly important place in 
modern life and requires the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions annually for extensions and 
improvements. 

In 1929 the Bell System’s additions, better- 
ments and replacements, with new manufactur- 
ing facilities, meant an expenditure of 633 million 
dollars. During 1930 this total will be more than 
700 millions. 

Definite improvements in your service result 
from a program of this size and kind. They start 
with the average time required to put in 
your telephone—which in five years has 
been cut nearly in half. They range 







through the other branches of your service, even 
to calls for distant points—so that all but a very 
few of them are now completed while you remain 
at the telephone. : 

In order to give the most effective, as well as 
the most economical service, the operation of the 
Bell System is carried on by 24 Associated Com- 
panies, each attuned to the part of the country 
it serves. 

The Bell Laboratories are constantly engaged in 
telephone research. The Western Electric Com- 
pany is manufacturing the precision equipment 
needed by the System. The staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is developing 
better methods for the use of the operating coma 
panies. It is the aim of the Bell System 
continually to furnish a better telephone 
service for the nation. 
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All crafts at Jacksonville (Ill.) are 
trying to increase their membership, 
with particular efforts being made by 
the barbers, painters and carpenters. 
The civic clubs and the American 
Legion are friendly to us. Some of 
the nonunion clothing factories are 
laying off employees. Some of our 
union meetings develop into smokers, 
occasionally we have speakers and 
often we give attendance prizes.— 
CHARLEs E. Souza. 


The Kankakee branch of the meat- 
cutters have been having considerable 
difficulty with getting firms to sign 
their agreements and some, after 
signing, did not live up to them. Sev- 
eral firms that had cards on display 
stated they would not sign up with 
the conditions as to closing hours and 
the cards were at once taken out of 
the stores. A state representative 
came here to attempt to straighten out 
the dispute; four places still refused 
to sign. Five thousand handbills were 
printed and were distributed through- 
out the city by idle building laborers, 
who were glad to assist another or- 
ganization in distress, and several 
thousand notice cards were handed to 
members of all unions asking their 
wives and daughters to buy meat from 
those markets displaying the union 
card. Several stores are open all day 
Sunday with the deliberate effort to 
break the union and draw trade away 
from union shops.—C. A. BERNIER. 


Painters, potters, carpenters, min- 
ers, barbers, common laborers and 
printers at Lincoln (Ill.) have organ- 
ization activities under way and have 
assisted in raising funds for the sup- 
port of the striking florists and gar- 
deners of Local Union 18136. The 
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state is building and spending some- 
thing near $1,000,000 on new build- 
ings at the state farm some four miles 
from here.—R. E. Dickson. 


West Frankfort (Ill.) reports that 
they have under way the organization 
of gas-station attendants and garage 
helpers. Charters for new unions of 
laundry workers and garment workers 
have just been received. The Central 
Labor Union is active in all commu- 
nity undertakings. Machinery in the 
mines have thrown many miners out 
of work, and the mines are suspend- © 
ing operations. Nothing has been 
done to relieve the unemployment 
caused by the above.—E. W. AssTon. 


West-Central Section 


The delegates of all the local unions 
to the Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Des Moines (Iowa) are assisting the 
dairy employees and Federal em- 
ployees in building up their member- 
ship. Both were formed in Decem- 
ber, 1929, the former having 90 mem- 
bers to date and the latter 97.. Those 
interested, reports W. B. Hammil, 
are happy with the results and the 
ease with which new members are se- 
cured. Organized labor has a mem- 
ber on the City Planning Commission 
and we cooperate with every group, 
large or small, for economic-social ad- 
vancement. The following local or- 
ganizations show a willingness to co- 
operate with us: State League for 
Municipal Ownership, Salvation 
Army, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the local Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
The organized building tradesmen 
and contractors have sensed the seri- 
ousness of the unemployment situa- 
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“HIGHBALLING” 











A TRAIN highballing across the landscape is a pretty 
sight. Here is swift, efficient motion, with every part 
eager and tuned to its job. 

And a man moving ahead is a fine sight, too. The 
train and man are both going forward by virtue of 
energy well-directed. With the train it’s steam or 
electricity. With the man it’s the way he does his work. 


We Baltimore & Ohio people like to feel that we 
have an attitude toward our jobs that makes each one 
of us and all of us together progress rapidly. We call 
it the “will to please,” and it means that we are alert 
to do our tasks well, not because that is the way they 
should be done, but because we get a real personal 


satisfaction from doing them that way. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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tion and are determined to keep more 
men at work by installing the five-day 
week beginning May 1. The street- 
car men have meetings once a month 
and provide entertainments and intro- 
duce new subjects on labor education. 


Dubuque (Iowa) reports attempt 
to organize the building laborers. 
Two members of organized labor are 
on the City Council. The City Coun- 
cil, Chambers of Commerce and the 
Retail Grocers are friendly to us.—J. 
T. QUINN. 


Efforts are being made at Arkansas 
City (Kans.) to organize the retail 
clerks. Five so far have signed up. 
The Retail Merchants Association is 
favorable to the organization of 
clerks. The Shell Refining Company 
laid off 55 men recently and are still 
continuing to lay off a few each day, 
mostly old men.—A. P. GARRISON. 


Max Dyer organized the Union 
Pacific Freight Handlers at Kansas 
City (Mo.) and is now concentrating 
his efforts on the organization of 
building service workers, taxicab 
drivers and building-material team- 
sters. The Kansas City Star has 
shown their friendliness to us by let- 
ting us broadcast; the Chamber of 
Commerce cooperates with us, and 
both Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations show labor 
pictures. The building trades were 
successful in securing the five-day 
week and an increase in pay. All 


trades are endeavoring to shorten the 
workday and week and encouraging 
all expansion work. All unions are 
working for the above and the last 
quarter an increase of 1,400 members 
have been added to our ranks, in ad- 
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The 
previous quarter we had five new 
unions and 700 increase in member- 
ship. 


dition to six new local unions. 


All trades at Omaha (Neb.) are 
carrying on a quiet campaign of or- 
ganization, but many of the building 
trades are handicapped by the open- 
shop fight. While the full strength 
of the Business Men’s Association is 
directed against the building trades, 
many of the other trades are gaining. 
The Central Labor Union is leading 
in all fights for better conditions. The 
railroads have reduced their working 
force in all departments. There would 
be no unemployment here if it were 
not for the open-shop fight and the 
importing into this city cheap help to 
take the place of citizens——Harry J. 
GILL. 


Southwestern Section 


A mass meeting was recently held 
at San Antonio (Texas) in which all 
unions took part, reports Samuel 
Goodman. The Central Labor Union 
is working hard for the bond issue. 
All firms have laid off some of their 
employees. We recently held an edu- 
cational meeting and indications are 
that meetings of this nature will pro- 
duce good results. 


At Jackson (Tenn.) the universal 
card system is used in organizing. In 
addition open meetings are held. Ef- 
forts are being made to organize the 
retail clerks. The Central Labor 
Union is active in community activi- 
ties. The Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary Club, Exchange Club and sev- 
eral other organizations cooperate 
with us in our undertakings. We have 
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recently made our lodgeroom attrac- 
tive by new decorations and at our 
meetings we have music, suppers and 
good speakers.—W. L. DIFFEE. 


Most trades at Nashville (Tenn.) 
have plans under way for organiza- 
tion campaigns. A local union of 
sheet-metal workers was organized. 
The Central Labor Union takes an 
active part in community affairs. A 
$2,000,000 bond issue is to be voted 
on June 26 for public improvement 
work. A bowling alley has been in- 
stalled in the Labor Temple.—E. E. 
Woopwarp. 


Northwestern Section 


At Mankato (Minn.) an organ- 
izing campaign has been on for two 
months in all crafts with each mem- 
ber getting one new member, as a re- 
sult of which the sheet-metal workers 
have added 20 per cent increase to 
membership; plumbers, 25 per cent; 
carpenters, 15 per cent, and engine- 
men, 20 per cent. New quarters for 
our meetings have been lately ac- 
quired and our attendance has in- 
creased about 25 per cent.—Lovulis 
REICHEL. 


Painters and decorators at Hibbing 
(Minn.) have signed agreements with 
two contractors, one of whom has 
heretofore been unfriendly to organ- 
ized labor. They have added several 
new members to their union. The 
merchants are allied with us in our 
fight against chain stores—ARNOLD 
NEWBERG. 


As a result of organizing activities, 
both the plumbers and culinary work- 
ers have made a slight gain in mem- 
bership. The Central Labor Union 
at Ogden (Utah) is active in com- 
munity matters. We are fixing up the 
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Labor Hall and are making it more 
attractive with the idea of holding 
joint meetings.—T. E. Myers. 


A local union of retail clerks with 
go charter members was organized at 
Cheyenne (Wyo.), reports Paul 
O’Brien. The Trades Union Promo- 
tional League is doing good work and 
we believe it is the best issue that has 
been started out here in many 
years. 


Pacific Coast Section 


Bellingham (Wash.) sends in word 
that the Chamber of Commerce, 
school board, Real Estate Associa- 
tion and other civic bodies show a 
willingness to cooperate with labor or- 
ganizations. At this season there is 
slack in the work for carpenters, 
plumbers, painters and electricians.— 
C. E. ROAMEY. 


Spokane (Wash.) plumbers have 
been busy organizing and in the past 
few months several plumbing shops 
have signed up, making this craft al- 
most 100 per cent organized, advises 
Martin Graf. Our Central Labor 
Union has recently put on a paid or- 
ganizer. Many stores have laid off 
workers because of bad business con- 


ditions. There are more idle than in 
former years, especially building 
tradesmen. 


Pendleton (Oreg.) Chamber of 
Commerce asked that a labor repre- 
sentative be put on their board, and 
the writer, Alex Manning, is now a 
member of that body. Nothing has 
been done to relieve the men out of 
work. Farmers are using machinery 
almost exclusively with the result that 
only about half of the farm help are 
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employed. While there are very few 
mechanics here, about 80 per cent are 
organized and they average about 182 
days a year. 


The little town of Livermore 
(Calif.) has added another union 
restaurant since last report, advises 
James Giambruno. Local No. 45 of 
the International Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers is still gaining in 
membership. It has now passed the 
300 mark; a year ago this local had 
10 members. There are still 500 men 
eligible for membership, and we hope 
to line them up in the near future. 
There are no paid organizers in this 
field; each member brings a new one 
each month. 


Napa (Calif.) Labor Council and 
Building Trades Council are most 
active in labor affairs at this time. A 
union restaurant has been established 
here. The Central Labor Union 
takes active part in all community un- 
dertakings. Most all organizations, 
including the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperate with us. Nearly all 
industries are working short-handed, 
namely, tannery workers, garment 
workers, carpenters, glove workers, 
et cetera.— WALTER P. WEIs. 


A mass meeting was held at Stock- 
ton (Calif.) April 29 in which all 
crafts were active, including the rail- 
road brotherhoods. Much good 
came of this meeting. During the 
past 60 days some effective work in 
the organizing of the milk industry 
employees has been done, and 40 new 
members have been added to the ros- 
ter of the truck drivers union. The 
Central Labor Union is active in com- 
munity affairs and will be more so 
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Royal Gelatin Dessert 


A new formula has been perfected for Royal Gel- 
atin Dessert which makes it set in half the usual 
time. Just think what this means to you in getting 
meals—a tempting, colorful dessert—smooth and 
quivery—started when you prepare the rest of your 
dinner—presto—ready for dessert. 


Royal'flavors are true to the fruit. Taste some of 
the six flavors you have to choose from—Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, Cherry, Orange, Lemon and 
Lime. And it’s so easy to prepare—just follow 
directions on the package. 


Your grocer has Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Des- 
sert—in the red box. Get a few packages today. 


ROYAL 
Quick Setting 


Gelatin Dessert 














Distributed by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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“THE SAW 
MOST CARPENTERS 
USE” 

NEW IN EVERY FEATURE 


Thin, yet Stif—The thinnera 
saw ‘blade is, if it is stiff, the 
poseer 5 it cuts and the easier it 















Lighter Blades—Disston skill 
and experience have produced 
a thinner blade, for easier, 
faster cutting. 

The Disston true-taper grind- oe 3 new Disston Saw is 
ves all wi thin, yet stiff. Each has the 


ing remo unnecessary 
weight, without making the saw limber. correct temper to make it keen and the 





Disston now makes saws narrower, thin- 

ner, lighter, to suit the mechanic's pres. Tue taper to make it rua mt cut fast 

ent needs. In the new Disston Saw customers 
get a thin, light blade, wiitt and sturdy, 


Saws with tough temper, proper stiffness, isston true- ~~ 
perfect tension and balance, but lighter. — saw for we-taper, grinding —the 


~» Narrower Blades—T he nar- 


Every Disston 


Fag Higher Polish— 
ee en ees / Hand Saw is given a higher 
quength atovery stroke. They lish, a finer finish, than ever 
- Sates run smoother, and fore. This =, rich. 
ave better balance. 

There te no straie on the wrist, no Grag = Steel from i 
; a Fe as ar es hand ons eo sheer ena. maape Gan over, =~ 

he 


importance 0} f the words etched on 
Getere. ‘The user Seats Sho Ciievence. binde: "For Beauty. Finish, and Ctulity 


The teeth are shaped to take hold better, 
bite deeper, and retain their keen edges “8 Saw cannot be excel lied.’ 
longer. 
Grind Weatherproof Finish Hand 
~@ i a giwava baskeon" been 1 H | —Disston Hand Sawsall have 
feature of Disston Hand Sa’ YL £aGNm handles with weatherproof 
The Disston true-taper grind [S2See— Anish, more beautiful and far 
has been improved to ygive stil Ee, | | Cust than the finest 
better clearance, better bal- hand polish. 








les 





ance, and easier ry The new finish is weatherproof, perma- 

This true-taper grt uates uni- —_ tried -— proves. .— cit, This 
re outdoors no ec is 

formly —— ff -- cy to the back geale the of ths weet and 


and from the handle to the point. The 
tooth edge is of even thickness from end prevents warping. 
to end. Hand carved designs are improved. 


HERE is no substitute for Disston Hand Saws... They 
are more widely used by mechanics than all other makes 
combined ... Their leadership today is greater than ever 
before . . . for Disston Hand Saws today are better than ever. 


The fifteen —_ in the new Disston line provide saws to 
meet every preference of any carpenter: Lightweight (ship) 
patterns hee (standard width) patterns; skew back or 
straight Berg every one reflecting the skill of won Sarena 
that made Disston the world's foremost saw makers. 


Note difference in width 


Lightweight. "(ship “pat. See these better Disston Saws at any good hardware store. 
Standard” width) -D-s As soon as you compare them with your time-tried Disston 


veterans, you will realize that you want new Disston Saws. 


Y DISSTON 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A.« «Canadian Factory: TORONTO 
THE WORLD'S FOREMOST SAW MAKERS ] 
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Children Need Sugar 


(t supplies body fuel for the 
energy that keeps them going and 
srowings. No need to stuff or get 
fat and lazy. 


Use WRIGLEY’S chewing sweets 
for sugar and flavor, and see how 
ruddily the boys and girls respond. 


(It’s the new science of health- 
building. 
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A Year 
of Out- 
standing 
Accom- 


lishment 











The management of the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) takes both pride and pleasure in directing the at- 
tention of the Company’s host of —— and patrons to 
its accomplishments during the past y 

The financial statement just odipend ihieen 1929 as 
the most successful year in the Company’s history. 

To the great public, whose enthusiastic and continued 
patronage has made this possible, the Company returns 
appreciative thanks. 

To the army of 27,122 employes, who have so ably 
carried out the policy of the Company in giving to the 
= a complete and satisfying service, much credit is 

ue. 

During the past year, this Company has taken a great 
stride forward by acquiring control of Pan American 
Petroleum and Transport Company and subsidiaries with 
its five million acres of oil lands, thus providing an as- 
sured source of crude petroleum and securing expanded 
marketing facilities. 

This Company has likewise extended its marketing 
facilities in the great Rocky Mountain area through the 
Midwest Refining Company. 

Now the touring motorist will find Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) emblems of friendly, satisfying service 
in much new territory. : 

The motorists of the Middle West have been quick 
to accept the New. Red Crown Ethyl Gasoline, intro- 
duced late in 1929. They have grasped the significance 
of a fuel that meets perfectly the needs of the new high- 
compression engine and lends new life to the veterans 
of the highway. 

An accurate idea of the degree of acceptance by the 
public of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) products 
is reflected in sales of 39,017,894 barrels of finished 
petroleum products in 1929 as compared with 35,432,806 
barrels in 1928. 

The latest achievement of the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment is the development of a new motor oil—which 
finds expression in New Iso-Vis and New Polarine, being 
introduced with great promise to the public, coincident 
with the publication of this message. 

The success of the Stock Purchasing Plan is emphasized 
by pointing out that after being in effect nine years, 
approximately 75% of the stock distributed under this 
plan remains in the hands of —— demon- 
strates the value of employe partnersh 

The Stock Purchasing Plan, the Reocite Plan and 
the Death Benefit Plan constitute the management’s 
tangible expression of its appreciation of the unwavering 
loyalty and tireless efforts of the employes. 

The Board of Directors is gratified by the constantly 
mounting number of stockholders—now 81,022. This is 
approximately 30,000 more than were of record a year 


ago. 

With this rapidly spreading ownership it seems certain 
that 1930 will be another year of achievement—greater 
in progress, greater in opportunity to serve the millions 
of people who call the Middle West home. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - - Chicago 
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A. Rassow, press foreman, and 
George Flint, mechanical sw- 


a of the Chicago 
wening Post,are Quaker Oats 
enthusiasts. Theyrecognizethe 
need of a good hot breakfast 
that “stands by” you. 


Great American Breakfast 
and how it affects your mornings 


You do 70% of your entire day’s work 
before noon, say authorities. If break- 
fast does not supply lasting food energy, 
nervous energy will be used instead. 


REAKFAST is your most important 

meal! Make sure it provides lasting 
energy to see you through the 4 hardest 
hours of your day, warn doctors. 


One breakfast is rated as unsurpassed for 
lasting energy . . . Quaker Oats. That's be- 
cause in Quaker you get all the strengthen- 
ing foods Nature stored there for you. Not 
the slightest particle has been milled away. 
Thus Quaker contains 50%. more muscle- 
building foods than ordinary cereals . . . rich 
minerals for building good, red blood . . . 
65%. energy food . . . plus the bran everyone 
needs. 

Quaker is more delicious than ordinary 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


oatmeals because it’s made of only the 
plumpest, meatiest, full-flavored oats. These 
choice, whole oats are roasted in open ovens 
to a succulent, flaky tenderness. This pre- 
cooks them, so that they cook done in 2% 
minutes. And gives them that hearty, nut- 
sweet flavor that whets your appetite. 


A breakfast for workers 


Don’t be satisfied with 
less nourishing break- 
fasts that won't stand 
by you. Your grocer 
has Quaker Oats and 
Quick Quaker Oats. 


You'll be interested to 
compare the weight on 
Quaker and other oat- 
meals. Quaker gives one- 
third more oats! 
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Motion Pictures Serve 
American Wage Larners 


1. They furnish, through suggestion, a buying impetus to a 
weekly world audience of 250,000,000. 


2. They afford direct employment to 325,000 Americans, 
who do the buying for families totalling 1,250,000. 


3. In construction and maintenance of theatres and through 
vast purchases (cotton and silver for making film, trans- 
portation, advertising, etc. y they contribute direct revenue 
to more than 200 other American industries. 

No greater influence is at work in the problem of achieving 


stable prosperity than the American motion picture. 


MoTION PIcTURE PRODUCERS AND 
DIsTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Beep Productions, Inc. Fox Film Corporation R K O Distributing Corpora- 
Cecil B. de Mille Pictures D. W. Griffith, Inc. tion 

Corporation Inspiration Pictures, Inc. Hal Roach Studios, Inc. 
Christie Film Company Kinogram Publishing —. Sono-Art Productions, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Company Metro- Goldwyn - Mayer ist. United Artists Corp. 
Educational Film Exchanges, Corp. Universal Pictures Corp. 

Inc. Paramount Publix Corp. The Caddo Co., Inc. 
Electrical Research Products, Pathe Exchange, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 

Principal Pictures Corp. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


ne. 
First National Pictures, Inc. R C A Photophone, Inc. 
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DENVER CHICAGO EL PASO 


The American 
Metal Co., Ltd. 


61 Broadway New York City 


SELLERS OF: 


Copper, Lead, Zinc, Silver, Gold, 
Platinum, Palladium, Selenium, 
Antimonial Lead, Solder, Coal, Sul- 
phuric Acid, Zinc Oxide and White 
Arsenic. 


BUYERS OF: 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Zinc and Copper 
Ores and Secondary Metals. 

Copper Matte, Copper and Lead 
Bullion, etc. 














To meet the 
requirements 


of 


American 
Craftsmanship 
at its best 


ANACONDA 


COPPER “#2 BRASS 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Offices and Agencies in the Principal Cities 





























































HE work of the 

painter who paints 
your house must stand 
out in the light of day, 
visible to all eyes, per- 
forming the combined 
job of beautifying, protecting and 
prolonging the life of one of your 
cherished possessions—your home. 
That explains why 8 out of every 
10 paintersselect Dutch Boy White 
Lead. Paint made with Dutch Boy 
retains its beauty a long time, can be 
tinted to just the colors you want 
—and it does not crack or scale, 
does not demand burning and scrap- 
ing at repaint time. Remember: 
No one knows paint like a painter. 


Write for booklet—"The HouseWe Live In”. 


~— 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Buffalo, 116 Oak 
Street; Chicago, 900 W. 18th Street; Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 W. Su- 
perior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; 
San Francisco, 2240 24th St.; Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St.; Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bidg. 
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You Can Increase 
Your Income 


You can put your spare money to work where it will 


substantially increase your income. 


Invest it in Cities Service Common stock at its present 


price and you get a net yearly yield of about 6 3/4%— 





and your dividends are being paid to you monthly, part 


in cash and part in stock. 


Let us send you full information about this strong se- 
curity, which has a $120,000,000 record as a dividend 
payer over the last 19 years. The coupon is for your 


convenience. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 
Branches in Principal Cities 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO.| ,, 
60 Wall Street, New York 
Please send me full information | address. 
about Cities Service Common _ stock . 
and its 19-year dividend record. —_— 
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Now 


COAST-TO-COAST 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


ee 


OUR NEW SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICE TOGETHER WITH OUR 
CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS, NEW 
YORK OFFICE, AND SEVEN 
OTHER STRATEGICALLY LO- 
CATED BRANCHES, PROVIDE 
AN EFFICIENT COAST-TO-COAST 
INVESTMENT SERVICE TO AN 
EVER INCREASING CLIENTELE. 





UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK DETROIT RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS ST.LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Stores 

in 48 
States 
in the 
U.S.A. 


You 


must be satisfied 
before we are / 


NLESS each sale made in a J. C. PENNEY store 
wins a friend, our gain is questionable. Mere 
volume in sales is something less than that which con- 
cerns us most. It is only when the customer departs 
happily content with a purchase . . . wholly satisfied 
that our store has provided a delightful shopping ex- 
perience . . . that we know our advance has been sub- 
stantial, sure. 


WE sell only the things our patrons want . . . and 

at prices surprisingly low for the quality present 
in every item. Our ability to buy in tremendous quan- 
tities . . . to supply the needs of millions of customers 
in more than 1400 stores . . . is the thing that makes 
this possible. The savings that result are passed on to 
you ... to bring you the complete satisfaction that 
must be yours first before it is ours! 


Under 


J.C. PENNEY CO % 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 330 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY Roofs 
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“WE BUILD 
GOOD WILI 
WITH 
GOOD OILS 
AN D 


erele) bin.) Leslee 


SINCLAIR 














ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville. was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisce 











JOBS ARE 
TWO-SIDED 


The family man who 
works for wages has two 
jobs to perform. One is 
that for which he is paid; 
the other is his duty to 
his dependents. 


Successful men are those who 
recognize this truth and 
meet their obligations 
squarely. 


They utilize a part of their 
wages to provide ade- 
quate insurance on their 
own lives, so that, what- 
ever may happen, their 
wives and children will 
not suffer. 








The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durie op, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey 


yy 


NUJOL 
FLIT 
MISTOL 
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So youw’re going to bake 





hereafter as the situation looks at this 
time. The Downtown Association, 
South-Side Improvement Club, United 
Grocers-Merchants Association, and 
the Native Sons and Daughters co- 
operate with us in our undertakings. 
Very little has been done to relieve the 
unemployment by industrial associa- 
tions. However, in certain crafts 


ae 
————— 


\ 


Snowdrill 


it fil 





CAKE! 


Then you'll want Snowdrift, the 
shortening that’s so pure and deli- 
cate in flavor that it makes every- 
thing you bake with it delicious. . . 


fine-textured too. 


It also makes especially fine biscuit 
and pastry and wholesome fried things. 


men and women on steady employ- 
ment have taken days off during each 
week and gave those in need of work 
a day or so to relieve the situation. 
Those laying off workers are the 
stores mostly, building contractors 
and railroads. The fruit season com- 
ing on will relieve the situation to 
some extent.—WILLIAM BuRTz._ .- 
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Our Changing World 





IMES are changing constantly. 

This we all know, and unless we 
humans change with them, or at least 
make some effort to follow the pro- 
cession, we are almost certain, sooner 
or later, to find ourselves in some 
embarrassing situation or state of 
predicament. 


The change may be a matter of 
style, of method of transportation, 
or of doing our daily work. Invari- 
ably the installation of production- 
expediting, cost-reducing machinery 
in one company’s factory (with effec- 
tive merchandising) will force a di- 
rect competitor to follow suit; or to 
go out of business, since no concern 
can long exist without effecting sales 
at a profit. 


The installation of machinery calls 
for adjustments of working forces, 
too, and here is a situation that in- 
vites considerate cooperation be- 
tween factory managers and work- 
men, so that the capable worker 
may, without great loss of time or 
money, find his new niche, if it so 
happens that a machine has served 
to eliminate his former job. His 
new position may not always be 
found within the walls of the same 
factory. 


It is a machinery era that we are 
living in, and it would be folly to 
bemoan the increasing use of auto- 
matic machinery and mechanical 
handling equipment. A moment’s re- 
flection, by way of example, would 
bring to mind that it is purely 
through the use of such machinery 


that the automobile has been made 
available to the workingman at a 
price he can afford to pay, and in 
sufficient quantity to meet the de- 
mand. 


It is through the efficiency and 
economy of machinery and mechan- 
ical conveying that the manufacturer 
has found it possible to shorten the 
duration of the work day, and at 
the same time maintain a wage 
standard that has no parallel in any 
other country of the world. 


It is machinery that has given the 
worker more leisure, and many of 
the things which enable him to en- 
joy the added hours, not overlook- 
ing, by any means, the fact that by 
letting the mechanical conveyor do 
all his heavy lifting, and carrying, 
he is in a much better physical con- 
dition, at the close of his work day, 
to enjoy the additional hours that 
are now his. 


“It is not fantastic,” in the opin- 
ion of Hon. James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor, “to say that the time 
will come when the day’s work can 
be done with hardly more effort than 
pulling a lever or pressing a button.” 
Toward this objective—the enjoy- 
ment of more leisure—the materials- 
handling machinery industry will 
continue to make its contribution in 
no small way. 


Labor, in turn, has contributed to 
prosperity by meeting better man- 
agement halfway, and by definitely 
recognizing the trend of the times. 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 


POWER CORPORATION 





/ Annual Regexe | 


+ + 





The Annual Report of American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation and its five major subsidiary 
companies reflects the extent of its operations as 
one of the major public utility systems of the 
country. 

The development of gas and electric generating and 
distribution facilities has continued ughout the 
year at an unprecedented rate, in response to a 
steadily increasing demand for gas and electricity 
for ~ race and industrial purposes in the areas 
served. 


The acquisition of additional utility properties, con- 
servatively financed, has added to the diversity of 
services and the stability of earnings which make 
for strength in the investment of securities of this 
System, now serving a population estimated at over 
2,600,000 in 383 communities. 


The expansion of the System has been made only 
after careful analysis and selection of pro ies 
with a view to operating in territories offering 
potential opportunities for growth, both as regards 
population and industry. 


A history of American Commonwealths Power Cor- 
poration, its earnings, statistical data, and services 
rendered are contained in the Annual Report for 
the year 1929, just issued, which will be sent to 
those interested upon request. 


aN) 
Address Secretary 


120 Broadway — New York 


| 
| 
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A DECADE OF GROWTH 


IGNIFICANT of the productivity and progressiveness of 
S the area served by the Associated Gas and Electric 
System is the 109% increase in gross earnings, the 248% 
increase in net earnings and the 99% increase in the num- 
ber of customers for the period 1920-1929 as shown below. 


Annual Earnings 
Toss *Net 


$14,449,787 
17,195,389 
20,663,844 


wee $B 49,410,687 
$3,301,038 
56,828,970 
63,638,228 24,325,142 
67,417,018 26,733,159 
73,977,348 31,531,123 
81,646,959 35,652,028 
88,113,621 40,148,195 
93,624,445 43,196,594 


1929. 103,556,864 50,282,036 


*Before depreciation. 
Te make an Associated System investment write for Circular F-13 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


os 
61 Broadway <3 New York City 
mM 





Number of Customers 

lectric Gas, Water, etc. 
342,373 344,651 
381,238 353,871 
444,233 369,660 
$13,007 


Sales 
K.W.H. 
1,020,912,328 

985,365,167 
1,143,467,323 
1,348,986,857 
1,400,942,454 
1,579,150,849 
1,854,708,852 
1,921,527,571 
2,110,949, 196 
2,372,274,311 


381,288 
398,527 ° 
416,896 
437,490 
454,228 
465,487 
472,231 














- SEVENTY-FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY : 


Working for Work 


When a slump threatened this year, 
all industry and labor were told that 
the best way to combat it was by in- 
tensive construction. Crane Co. felt 
that it could providesome stimulus to 
the growing modernization market. 
So it announced that it was prepared to 
help all licensed or registered master 
plumbers and heating contractors 
who would co-operate, by financing 


any work they might do. It is im- 
possible to tell how much work this 
has created. Yet the tremendous 
number of homes that are being 
modernized form some indication of 
the stimulus to work and to better 
building conditions to which Crane 
Co. contributed when it offered any 
of its products for only 10% down 
and the balance in small payments. 


~iCRANE=-- 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-four Cities 
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:CUNEO 


Printers 
Binders 
Electrotypers 





Specialists 


n 


Publications 

Catalogs 
CaNaLecrove jj] Rotogravure 
STREETS-CHICAGO ; oe 

new yoremiwauxee |} Railroad Printing 


VICTORY 2100 Direct Mail Pr inting 


PRESS: 
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Better 
Roads 














Berrer ROADS are beneficial to all 
groups of citizens. 





§ They bring to the worker more employ- 
ment, which in turn makes them better cus- 
tomers for local business. 


§ Better roads bring to the community a 
greater volume of business. 


§ Work and better home conditions make bet- 
ter citizens—citizens for whom communism 
has no appeal. 


§ Get behind all measures in your state legis- 
lature or city councils for 























——BETTER ROADS 














ow 
1,950 


Communities 
Served— 
including 

Michigan 
Battle Creek 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Muskegon 


Pontiac 
Saginaw 


Pennsylvania 
New Castle 
Sharon 

Florida 
Pensacola 

Illinois 
Peoria 
Springfield 

Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Nashville 

Alabama 
Anniston 
Birmingham * 
Gadsden 
Mobile 
Montgomery 

Ohio 
Akron 
Springfield 
Youngstown 

South Carolina 
Aiken 
Charleston 

Mississippi 
Columbus 
Gulfport 
Meridian 


Indiana 
Evansville 

Georgia 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon 
Rome 


* Wholesale 
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ECONOMIC 
BALANCE 


The territory served by the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation group of public utility prop- 
erties is one of economic balance. 

The industries located in the territory served are 
many and varied and include the manufacture or 
production of farming implements, furniture and 
other wood products, food products, automobiles 
and their accessories, motor trucks, foundry and 
machine shop products, electric and gas refrigera- 
tors, radios, paper, steel and iron, rayon, tires and 
rubber goods, chemicals, cement, coal and coke, 
railroad equipment, cotton goods and cotton seed 
products, fertilizer, textiles, tobacco products and 
numerous others. 

The operating companies are located in Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Florida and Mis- 
sissippi. The sections served in these states have a 
population of over 7,800,000. 

Service is being supplied to approximately 
1,270,000 electric and gas customers. These cus- 
tomers required, for the 12 months ending April 
30, 1930, an output of more than 6,348,000,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity and over 9,776,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. A total of 3,082,903 horsepower 
in electric generating capacity is available for pub- 
lic utilization. The daily gas manufacturing ca- 
pacity totals 58,545,000 cubic feet. 


The companies associated in the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation group of public utility 
properties are devoting their resources and ener- 
gies to the supply and maintenance of adequate, 
reliable, economical public service. 


COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN 


CORPORATION 
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A Consulting Management Service 
to Industry 


ORGANIZATION 


Development of improved plans of organization; assignment of 
functions and duties; preparation of organization orders, charts, 
manuals, and budgets of positions. 


METHODS 
Surveys to determine proper procedure and methods in connection 
with office practices, general and cost accounting, customers’ account- 
ing, financial control, production control, purchasing, stores, wages, 
and extra-incentive plans. 


MARKET AND GENERAL SURVEYS 
Studies of consumer demand for products; of merchandising lo- 
cations; of effectiveness of sales policies or methods; and of efficiency 
of sales management. 
Economic, financial, industrial, business and social service sur- 
veys. 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Surveys to determine the effectiveness of organization and man- 
agement with the end in view of reducing waste and increasing net 
profit. 


BUILDING PLANNING AND LAYOUT 


Determination of requirements for industrial and office buildings; 
site requirements, space needs, effective departmental grouping, unit 
expansion, and specifications for essential equipment, counsel on 
lighting standards, noise reduction, furniture standardization, com- 
munication systems, and employe accommodations. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
79 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
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A Remarkable Reenforced 
Waterproof Paper 


cross-section sketch above shows the construc- 
on of Clantenty the capes tutcing panes. Crossed 
sisal fibres, imbedded in asphalt u vy press- 
ure, make it strong, waterproof, and clean. 

Used as sheathing paper in all types of walls, under 
floors and roofs; for curing concrete; processing sup- 

hay Cestng bp y str » etc. id by 
umber dea in rolls 36 to 84 inches wide. 

















Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


“more than a building paper’ 





NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











Walter Kidde Constructors 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Builders 


140 Cedar Street, New York 








All over the country, home owners 
have discovered that if they get the 
grass off to a good start with Loma, 
the quick, complete plant food, they 
don’t need to worry about weeds! 
With the season of parched lawns 
approaching, why not give your grass 
the encouragement it needs in order 
to look its best in midsummer as well 
as in May. 


Lima shows equally astonishing re- 
sults in the garden, bringing bigger 
and juicier vegetables, larger and 
more beautiful flowers. 


Use Lima now—and again in the 
late summer and autumn. In conven- 
ient sized cartons or sacks from any 
dealer in lawn and garden supplies. 
Tennessee Copper & Chemical Cor- 
poration, 61 Broad- 

way, New York, N. Y. 


Beautifies Lawns 
and Gardens 
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THE KEYSTONE OF THE 
NATION’S GROWTH... 


OR more than three decades Illinois, lowa, Missouri and 

Kansas have been in the forefront of Middle Western 
commercial, agricultural and industrial development. Much 
of their progress has been due to the availability of 
adequate, economical utility service, supplied by subsid- 
iaries of North American Light & Power Company to more 
than 800 communities in the states named. 


North American Light & Power Company 
General Offices 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 





TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 











Build with 
Brick 
ia * eal 
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S | | Wilkes-Barre Lace 
ERVICISED Mfg. Co. 

Premoulded Fibrated 
Asphalt Expansion ® 
Joints and other 


Construction Materials 


are essential in concrete or any form 
of rigid construction net the de- 
structive effects of moisture, water, 
fumes, acids or rapid changes in tem- 
perature. 


ay SP DIRECT and ALTERNATING 


Industrial or Factory Floor! 
ndus' or Factory Flooring 
Highway Crossing and Rail Insulation CURRENT MOTORS 
Highs 4 ~_—’ a 

wa arkers an gns 
Sewer Jointings and Linings UP TO 1,000 H. P. 
Asphalts, Liquid and Plastic 

ies , 


Servicised Premoulded Products, Inc. 
ELECTRIC DYNAMIC CO. 


oO 53 W. Jackson Bivd., BAYONNE, N. J. 
© VY 120 ©Chicago, Illinois Established 1880 


No Finer Food 


Allegheny Steel Co. fo , 
‘ All the Family 


Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. AND NONE 


MORE 
AT YOUR SERVICE DELICIOUS 


The CONOWINGO hydroelectric development, 
now an accomplished fact, in conjunction with a 
splendid system of steam stations, ably meets the 
Philadelphia territory’s constantly increasing de- 
mand for Electric Service—that essential and 
integral part of our social, industrial and com- 
munity life. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company System, 
Central Station for this vast area, draws from 
Conowingo’s reliable source of power over ap- 
proximately 65 miles of transmission lines. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 
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AMERICAN COLORTYPE 
CoMmMPANY 


Art and Commercial Color Printing 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
NEWARK 




















YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It would be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


The American Federationist, The Journal 4 the Na- 
tional Education Association and the National Geographic 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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gi. Petroleum Products 
Ss Q&* GASOLENE ABSORPTION OIL RED OIL 
NAPHTHA PENETRATING OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 


KEROSENE NBUTRAL OILS PARAFFIN OILS 
GAS OIL FUEL OIL PARAFFIN WAX 
Write for Prices 


EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 








Nantasket Beach 
Steamboat Company Peabody Coal 


FREDERIC L. LANE, Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Boston’s De Luxe Excursion Line Co m pany 
Nantasket Beach and Plymouth CHICAGO 


Special Arrangement for Charters and Parties 


Steamers Leave from Rowe’s Wharf Founded 1883 


Boston, Mass. 

















— ... the shortest 
ETHYL bridge to Europe... - 


~GASOLINE 


makes any car 
run better 


Whatever one’s preferred mode of travel... . First Class, 
Second Cabin, Cabin or Tourist Third Cabin, Cunard 
offers the ultimate in service, from New York, Boston 
and Montreal to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Havre, 
Southampton, Queenstown, London, Liverpool, 
Londonderry and Glasgow... the gateways to all Europe. 
Cunard also maintains a large fleet of de-luxe cruising 
steamers fo the Mediterranean, the West Indies, Around 
the World, the North Cape, South Africa and 
South America. 


Your local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD LINE 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Fra aay stacy Climbers, Safety Straps 1 ey) | Bags, 
Pliers, Lag Wrenches, Sleeve Twisters, 
Wire Grips, Tree Trimmers 


American Made Tools 
for American Workmen 








Central 


Public 
Service 
Corporation 


Has Grown Over 100% 


during the last12 months, 
Recent acquisitions will 
increase the assets to over 


LEHIGH PORTLAND $30,000,000, | the com. 
CEMENT COMPANY y seems patentee ren 
approximately $37,600,000. 

Allentown, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 


Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. Descriptive Booklet Mailed 
on Request , 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York, N.Y. Boston, Mam. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Bufalo, N.Y: | New Castle, Fe. 1 ; Minn CENTRAL PUBLIC 


Omabe, Nair.” Richmond, Yu.” Cleveland, lo SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
“MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST” 105 West Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 
































PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Sixty Warehouses in Principal Cities 











4 Benjamin Moore ®& Co. Muresco 


Paints,Varnishes and Muresco ores 
$11 Canal Street New York City Pure Oil Colors 
ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 


Impervo Surfacer wEw Youn 5 
CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 


White Enamel Underbody Y 
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Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 








Botany Consolidated Mills 
Inc. 


Passaic-Garfield 
New Jersey 


e 


New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 




















Wages are 
worth what they 
will Buy 


The concentration of industry 
in congested cities resulted in 
greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and in higher wages for 
workers. But it also imposed 
high living costs which, to an 
extent, absorbed much of the 
benefit of mass production. 


One reason why industry 
had to be concentrated in large 
cities was the fact that power 
supply was concentrated. 


Now the course is being 
turned in the other direction. 
Electric power is distributed 
far and wide over the country- 
side. The small towns have a 
power supply equal to that of 
the big cities. Factories are 
following the power line out 
into the small towns, where 
living conditions are better 
and living costs are lower. 

The Middle West Utilities 
System, a pioneer in the wide- 
spread distribution of electric 
power, now provides power 
to four thousand small and 
medium-sized communities. 


Middle West 
Uulities Company 
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Men know them by Buy 


thi k 
U. S. Treasury 
Plumbers, steam fitters, power 
engineers, superintendents . . . S ° 

these men, and others who 

use valves, know Jenkins by avings 
the “Diamond” trade mark. 
The “Diamond” is a mark Certificates 
that means “O. K.” It means 

a valve built for easy, quick 
installation and for long, 
leak-tight service in plumb- 
ing, heating, power plant or 
fire protection piping. Sup- 


furaiah Jenkins for practically 
yu, HOTEL HAMILTON: 
’ 14th oe K Sieess > Ww. 
ashington, D. C. 
ee See Washington Headquarters for Officers 


80 White Street......New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue....Boston, Mass. of the A. F. of L. and the 


133 No. 7th Street... Philadelphia, Pa. ° . 
646 Washington Blvd. Chicago Ill. Executive Council 








300 Outside Rooms 


Diamond Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 
ves Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


— RUSSELL A. CONN - - Manager 


Always marked with the” 


enkins 














More than 500,000 VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets 
= and Hydrants are in use and 
Giving Satisfaction 


For mill villages, rear porches, or any place ex- 
posed to freezing temperatures, Vogel Frost-Proof 
H Closets are sure proof against freezing. 
They are durable in construction and economical 
} in operation. 

Vogel Frost-Proof Hydrants are for installation 
in public and private garages, yards, playgrounds, 
farms, dairies, etc. 

They have the same supply valve as the Vogel 
Frost-Proof Closet, and even in the coldest weather, 

Vogel Number will never freeze. No pit is required for either the Voor Frost-Proof 


PreotGlaxt Vogel Frost-Proof Closet or Hydrant. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The United Light and Power Company 
105 West Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





THE COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fourteenth and G Streets N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Every Banking Facility 


HEGEMAN-HARRIS COMPANY, 
-~h— 


Building Construction 


New York - Chicago - Boston 














United Piece Dye Works 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 

LODI, N. J. 

New York Office . 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills‘:  ~ ~ — Lodi and Hawthorne 








Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage (iB Handling 
Tanks Equipment 
GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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American Smelting and Refining Company 
Buyers of All Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes and Blister 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ASARCO BRAND LEAD PRODUCTS 


SALES OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








, GASOLINE 
e SHELL & 


MOTOR OIL 











The Nolde and Horst 
Company 


H arr i son Manufacturers of Fine Hosiery 
R ad iator READING - - PENNSYLVANIA 














Corporation 
Lockport, TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


P k Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
New Yor for All Kinds of 


Quarry Operations Excavating and 
pow — Construction Work 
nd Cleari Agricultural Purposes 
Magasioe and Distri Points in all 
important consuming ities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 
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The New 
GARGON 


Mobiloil 


for automobiles, motor boats and airplanes 
and Gargoyle industrial lubricants for all 
kinds of machinery on land and sea. 


Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO. 


61 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


rke ond Eetante s Boanebcoin ate 
and Paulsboro, N. J. eut the wath 











Buy 


U. S. Treasury 


Savings Certificates 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 

of carpenters tools in the world. 

“eae” E 
Write for Catalog No. 34-P 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 
THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 











RESULTS COUNT! 


Pi over 33 years &W Green Stamps have been 
oe are money saver for the working man 
is family. 
SS wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 


The Spe & Hutchi Cc 
TS SRAMCHES EVERYWHEXE 


EBBITT HOTEL. 


H Street at Tenth, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MODERN FIREPROOF 


‘ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 


Rates: $2.50 and $3.00 Single 
$4.00 and $5.00 Double 
European Plan 


Headquarters for Members of A. F. of L. 
Constructed Exclusively by Union Labor 
GEORGE HOLBROOK, Manager 








The Foundation Company 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of experi- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 


120 Liberty Street 
City of New York 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone, Gramercy 3670 


G. & C. ENGINEERING CO. 
Electrical Contractors 


71 WEST 23rd STREET 


S. GARZILLO NEW YORK 














Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 
Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 
194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 
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Ge : Figure Supporting Garments for all types of 
Spirella figures, for Style, Health, Comfort. Profes- 


sional Service in your home. Write for Cor- 


Company Inc., “ete 
- + setiere’s address. 








YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


~~ Safes and Vaults 


FACTORY YORK, PA. 








SUGAR—The Essential Food 


CHEAP :: PURE :«: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 





























Shell Sastern Petroleum 
Products, Ine. 


Sh 
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2-€ leans, Scour 


es 
Weetens,Purif Je 


sOuble Actio? 
Yin ¥e 


Double Action 


1. Cleans, Scours 
2. Sweetens, Purifies 


‘Unsurpassed to Clean Things Fast’’ 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 


























a 
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Investment Advice 











Advice is a term often used and often misunderstood. 
Analysis, rather than advice, should be the first step in any 
investment decision. Every investor, before purchasing any 
type of securities, should analyze thoroughly his own finan- — 
‘cial position. | : 

Then when his own individual problems are clearly 
defined and understood, a competent investment organization 
should be consulted. 

The National City Company, with its international buy- 
ing and distributing organization, is well qualified to act in 
such consultant capacity. In its list of offerings will be found 
high grade securities of widely different classifications, From 


them, with the help of a National City man, investments that 
conform to individual needs may be selected. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT oy SECURITIES 


Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States and Canada 
and in Londen, Amsterdam, Geneva, Tokio and Shanghai. 
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